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Ml  LION    BENNION 


W  ith  the  closing  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  young  people  under  1 8  years  of  age  enter  upon 
a  period  of  three  months,  in  some  communities  nearer 
four  months  of  freedom  from  their  regular  program 
of  activities.  What  are  they  to  do  if  a  vacation  pro- 
gram is  not  developed  for  them  by  their  individual 
families  or  by  the  community? 

A  vacation  is  not  properly  a  time  for  idleness, 
nor  for  mere  drifting,  but  rather  a  time  for  change 
from  the  usual  routine.  The  custom  of  one  long  va- 
cation period  during  the  summer  became  well  estab- 
lished in  America  in  farming  communities  where  the 
help  of  young  people  was  needed,  and  under  circum- 
stances where  they  could  be  associated  with  their  par- 
ents in  carrying  on  the  common  tasks  upon  which  the 
livelihood  of  the  family  depended.  This  intimate  as- 
sociation of  the  members  of  the  family  in  their  daily 
work  had  advantages  not  found  generally  except  in 
rural  districts. 

J  It  is  presumed  that  parents  are  wise  enough  not 
to  impose  upon  children  unduly  heavy  burdens,  or  to 
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deprive  youth  of  opportunities  for  suitable  recreation 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  long  hours  of  labor,  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  those  responsible  for  the 
education  of  youth  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
work,  no  less  than  play,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  youth.  "All  work  and  no,  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  but  all  play  and  no  work  may  make 
him  a  very  irresponsible  individual.  Every  youth 
should  be  trained  to  carry  very  definite  responsibilities 
suitable  to  his  age,  and  to  contribute  to  the  necessary 
expenses  of  his  own  living  while  he  is  getting  his  formal 
education.  Certainly  he  should  earn  the  money  he 
spends  for  amusement,  rather  than  to  have  i:  doled 

out  to  him. 

City  dwellers  sometimes  find  this  difficult  be- 
cause they  cannot  always  themselves  provide  suitable 
employment  for  their  young  people.  Thus  ths  vaca- 
tion employment  of  youth  becomes  a  community 
problem.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  to  meet  this 
need,  such  as  community  gardens  where  vacant  land 
near  by  is  available.  Under  other  circumstances  vaca- 
tion schools  devoted  largely  to  shop  work  and  domes- 
tic science  and  art  are  provided  by  the  city  school 
board.  If  the  school  budget  is  inadequate  for  this,  at 
least  the  buildings  and  equipment  should  bi;  made 
available  to  volunteer  groups  of  citizens  who  are  able 
to  provide  necessary  teachers  to  supervise  the  work. 
Certainly  some  provision  should  be  made  for  whole- 
some activities  for  young  people  rather  than  to  have 
them  roam  the  streets. 

For  the  children,  supervised  play  grounds  such  as 
have  been  carried  on  in  some  cities,  is  an  appropriate 
way  of  providing  suitable  activities  not  otherwise 
available.  It  is  poor  economy  to  have  the  school  play 
grounds,  the  city  parks,  and  public  swimming  pools 
unused  in  the  summer,  or  used  only  haphazardly  while 
the  children  run  wild.  The  modest  budget  needed  to 
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make  profitable  use  of  these  facilities  is  one  of  the  wis- 
est ways  of  spending  public  funds,  or  private  funds 
donated  for  this  purpose. 

The  older  teen  year  olds  may  very  well  use  vaca- 
tion time  in  learning  a  trade,  either  in  a  trade  school 
or  as  an  apprentice  to  a  skillful  tradesman  or  trades 
woman.  For  skillful  manual  work,  such  as  the  build- 
ing trades,  the  American  people  have  been  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreign  born  who  learned  their 
trades  in  the  old  world,  while  native  born  Americans, 
in  normal  times,  have  a  surplus  of  unskilled  laborers 
and  high  school  and  college  graduates  untrained  for 
any  vocation. 

It  is  worth  while  for  professional  men  and  house- 
wives to  have  learned  a  trade  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tion and  as  a  help  toward  financial  independence  in 
case  of  need.  Many  professional  men  have  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  which  in  an  educational  sense  may  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  learning  and  practicing 
a  mechanical  trade.  Many  women,  who  after  marriage 
have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, have  found  it  very  difficult  and  distressing  if 
they  have  neglected  in  early  life  to  acquire  practical 
skills  by  which  they  may  become  financially  inde- 
pendent. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  teaching  religion? 
These  are  facts  that  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  youth  in  such  a  way  as  to  guide  and  stimulate 
them  to  appropriate  action.  Thus  it  may  be  possible 
to  forestall  regrets  in  later  life  because  this  part  of 
their  education  has  been  neglected.  Every  individual 
youth  should  aim  to  become  self-supporting,  and  also 
able  to  contribute  to  community  needs.  This  is  a  re- 
ligious obligation.  The  adult  community  is  under 
civic,  moral,  and  religious  obligation  to  see  that  op- 
portunities are  open  to  all  youth  to  succeed  in  this 

endeavor. 
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t  seems  odd  to  speak  of  a  martyr 
in  mid-nineteenth  century  Amer- 
ica, which  has  from  the  beginning 
of  our  nation  been  known  as  the 


JOSEPH  SMITH 

"land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave." 

Joseph  Smith  found  America  to 
be   the    "home    of    the    brave"    all 
right,   for   it  takes   a  very  coura- 
geous man  indeed  to  allow  himself 
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to  be  put  to  death  for  his  religious 
beliefs,  but  unfortunately  he  never, 
in  the  twenty-three  years  of  his 
holding  of  those  beliefs,  found  it 
to  be  a  "land  of  the  free." 

The  story  of  how  all  this  came 
about  in  the  life  of  the  Prophet  is 
fascinating  in  itself,  but  the  story 
happens  also  to  be  the  very  core  of 
the  organization  which,  under  God, 
he  established  in  the  United  State; 
under  almost  insuperable  Cv-f&cul 
ties. 

What  is  it   to  be  a  martyr? 

To  be  a  martyr  requires  certain 
conditions  as  a  basis. 

First  of  all,  a  man,  in  order  to 
be  a  martyr,  must  die  or  suffer  for 
what  he  profoundly  believes  to  be 
the  spiritual  realities.  We  often  call 
these  by  the  abstract  name  of 
"Truth,"  but  "Truth"  is  a  very  un-. 
satisfactory  term,  and  needs  break- 
ing up  into  fragments,  of  which 
perhaps  personal  righteousness  and 
social  justice  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant. A  man  who  believes  in 
theft  and  murder,  who  practices 
these  beliefs,  and  who  in  the  end 
is  overtaken  by  the  noose  or  the 
electric  chair  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  the  word  be  regarded  as  a  mar- 
tyr. But  the  man  who  believes  in 
God,  who  teaches  and  practices 
what  God  has  revealed,  and  who  is 
nevertheless   put   to   death  because 
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of  these,  is  unquestionably  a  mar- 
tyr. 

By  this  test  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
martyr. 

Again,  to  be  a  martyr  demands 
a  certain  amount  of  voluntariness. 
This  means  that  the  martyr  has 
come  to  a  decision.  He  could  have 
escaped  martyrdom  by  giving  up 
his  teachings  and  doing  as  other 
men  do.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  have  persisted  in  what  he 
believed  and  did,  and  suffered  the 
consequences.  The  martyr  chose 
the  harder  way.  He  suffered  death 
rather  than  alter  his  course.  Jesus 
did  so.  So  did  the  early  Saints,  who 
were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  arena,  or  to  the  flames.  The 
Reformer  Latimer  did  so  later. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  a  martyr. 

We  think  of  the  martyr,  not  as  a 
wild  fanatic,  but  rather  as  a  man 
surcharged  with  conviction  that 
something  in  the  higher  spiritual 
life  is  true,  which  most  of  his  gen- 
eration think  lightly  of.  The  fan- 
atic is  ultra-emotional,  moved  by 
his  feelings  instead  of  by  his  intel- 
ligence, and  in  a  pinch  his  feehngs 
will  drive  him  from  his  first  posi- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
man  ever  died  for  a  belief  through 
sheer  obstinacy.  The  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom is  the  spirit  of  inteUigence, 
of  great  firmness,  of  deep  convic- 
tion, of  dignity — in  short,  of  char- 
acter. To  be  sure  there  is  feeling, 
but  it  is  of  a  higher,  steady,  sub- 
stantial sort.  This  is  how  we  think 
of  Jesus,  of  Christian  martyrs  in 
general. 


In  this  spirit  Joseph  Smith  died. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
views  of  persecutors,  of  those  who 
bring  about  martyrdoms,  do  not 
count.  It  is  the  view  of  the  mar- 
tyr that  counts.  Time  always  jus- 
tifies, not  the  persecutor,  but  the 
persecuted,  the  martyr.  The  mar- 
tyr lives  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind; the  persecutor  is  forgotten,  or, 
if  he  is  remembered  at  all,  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
martyr — as  witness  Pilate. 

Reduced  to  its  ultimate,  Joseph 
Smith  died  a  martyr  because  he  in- 
sisted to  the  end  that  God  reveals 
himself  now  instead  of  only  in  the 
past.  That  is  his  message  to  the 
world. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the 
Prophet's  visions  —  the  appearance 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  him, 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years 
old;  the  almost  a  score  of  appear- 
ances of  Moroni  to  him  between 
his  seventeenth  and  his  twenty- 
fourth  birthday,  during  which  he 
received  the  golden  Book  and  trans- 
lated it  into  English  by  means  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim;  the  ap- 
pearance of  John  the  Baptist  on 
one  occasion  and  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  James  and  John  on  an- 
other occasion,  who  ordained  him 
and  a  friend,  Oliver  Cowdery,  to 
the  Aaronic  and  the  Melchizedek 
priesthood,  respectively;  and,  later 
still,  the  appearance  of  Moses,  with 
the  "keys"  of  the  gathering  of  Is- 
rael, and  of  Elijah,  with  the  "keys" 
of  salvation  for  those  who  had 
passed  on  without  having  received 
the  gospel.    And  then  there  are  the 
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many  items  of  divine  knowledge 
which  he  received  direct  from  heav- 
en, through  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  through  holy  personages,  and 
through   inspiration. 

How  could  he  have  denied  the 
veridity  of  these  visions  and  revela- 
tions? As  he  told  himself  in  a  pa- 
thetic passage:  "I  have  actually  seen 
a  vision,  and  who  am  I  that  I  can 
withstand  God,  or  why  does  the 
world  think  to  make  me  deny  what 
I  have  actually  seen?  For  I  had 
seen  a  vision;  I  knew  it,  and  I  knew 
that  God  knew  it,  and  could  not 
deny  it,  neither  dared  I  do  it." 

Furthermore,  Joseph  Smith,  so 
far  as  human  appearance  goes, 
might  have  escaped  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  assassins.  He  could 
have  done  one  of  two  things.  First, 
he  might  have  left  Nauvoo  and  Illi- 
nois for  good  and  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  actually  cross  the 
Mississippi  River  into  Iowa,  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  a  place  to  which  he 
had  intended  to  take  his  people.  But 
this  purpose  to  escape  from  his  en- 
emies was  frustrated  by  false  friends 
who  charged  him  with  betraying 
Nauvoo  and  delivering  it  to  destruc- 
tion. Or,  second,  the  Prophet  might 
have  agreed  to  abandon  the  Cause, 
cease  teaching  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines, deny  his  visions  and  revela- 
tions, and  become  as  other  minis- 
ters of  religion.  Only  a  third  al- 
ternative remained  —  to  stand  his 
ground  and  take  the  consequences. 
And  this  he  chose  to  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
knew  what  would  happen  if  he  de- 
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livered  himself  up  to  those  enemies. 
He  would  be  killed.  He  said  so  to 
his  brother  Hyrum.  "If  we  go  back, 
we  shall  be  butchered!"  The  party 
returned  to  Nauvoo.  When  some- 
one shouted  to  him  to  "come  on," 
he  said,  "It  is  no  use  to  hurry,  for 
we  are  going  back  to  be  slaught- 
ered." On  leaving  Nauvoo  for 
Carthage,  he  said  to  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  not  then  a  member  of  the 
Church,  "Squire  Wells,  I  wish  you 
to  cherish  my  memory."  And  later 
on  he  remarked  to  his  group,  "I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter!" 

That  scene  at  the  window  of  the 
jail,  in  the  last  moment,  lends  a  dig- 
nity to  the  situation.  Hyrum  was 
dead,  John  Taylor  was  wounded, 
and  only  he  and  Willard  Richards 
were  unhurt.  It  was  then  that  he 
stepped  to  the  window  and  jumped 
out.  It  was  obviously  an  attempt 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  mob- 
bers  on  the  outside  of  the  jail  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  Elders 
Taylor  and  Richards.  If  this  was 
his  purpose,  it  succeeded,  for  the 
two  men  in  the  upper  room  were 
left  without  further  molestation, 
and  were  saved  from  the  death  that 
would  certainly  have  overtaken 
them  if  the  Prophet  had  remained 
in  the  room.  As  it  was,  he  was 
shot  to  death,  and  the  mob,  panic- 
stricken  at  what  they  had  done, 
scattered. 

Joseph  Smith,  then,  died  a  mar- 
tyr for  the  conviction  that  God  re- 
veals Himself  now,  as  against  the 
belief  that  He  has  not  spoken  since 
the  first  century  of  our  Era.     But 
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the  Prophet  meant  this  idea  to  ap- 
ply not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all 
men  everywhere. 

No  man  of  his  generation,  per- 
haps of  all  time,  was  more  global- 
minded  than  Joseph  Smith.  To  him 
Mormonism  was  not  a  religion  local 
to  Palmyra,  or  to  New  York  State, 
or  to  the  United  States,  or  even  to 
America.  Mormonism  was  a  world 
religion.  Indeed,  he  went  further 
than  this.  Mormonism  was  a  re- 
ligion  for   all  humanity,   past  and 


CARTHAGE  JAIL 

present  and  to  come.  For  did  he  not 
proclaim  a  scheme  by  which  the 
dead  might  be  saved?  It  was  a 
two-world  conception,  and  had  a 
universality  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory. 

The  Prophet  often  spoke  of  the 
human  race  as  a  "family."  Lan- 
guage, geography,  color,  education, 
tradition   were  to  him  incidentals. 


not  fundamentals.  There  was  only 
one  fundamental,  that  all  were  th^ 
children  of  God,  subjects  of  salva- 
tion through  tha  Holy  Spirit. 

Joseph  Smith  was  not  a  nation- 
alist in  the  sense  that  he  shut  out 
every  other  nation.  He  may  not 
have  looked  forward  to  a  "United 
States  of  the  World,"  but  he 
yearned  for  the  time,  as  predicted, 
when  there  should  be  no  more  wars, 
when  the  lamb  and  the  lion  should 
lie  down  together,  when  swords 
should  be  beaten  into  plowshares, 
and  when  "Christ  should  reign  per- 
sonally on  the  earth,"  It  was  for 
teaching  this  idea  that  a  Missouri 
judge  wanted  to  hold  him  for  trea- 
son. To  all  the  world  he  said  once, 
"Come,  let  us  be  brothers."  For  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  a  statesman  as  well 
as  a  prophet. 

The  curious  tiling  about  all  this 
is  that  the  Prophet,  like  the  good 
teacher  that  he  was,  sought  to  elim- 
inate himself  in  the  saving  proces- 
ses. "I  teach  them  correct  principles 
and  they  govern  themselves!"  The 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  would 
guide  men  into  all  truth — as  Jesus 
had  said. 

In  its  deepest  sense,  therefore,  it 
was  for  this  concept  of  human  un- 
ity, universal  good,  brought  about 
by  divine  guidance  now,  that  Jo- 
seph Smith  died  a  martyr. 
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Oome  few  years  ago  sociological 
research  revealed  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  juvenile  delinquents 
and  criminals  came  from  slum  areas 
and  from  broken  homes.     We  de- 
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cried  squalor  and  divorce  and  what- 
ever other  conditions  palpably  con- 
tributed to  juvenile  delinquency. 
In  the  happy  assurance  of  the  un- 
broken circle  of  our  own  homes 
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juvenile  delinquency  was  comfort- 
ably remote  and  we  were  inclined 
with  a  certain  pharisaical  imction 
to  be  grateful  that  we  were  not  as 
other  men.  Now  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  conflict.  Social  disinte- 
gration has  always  been  one  of  the 
concomitants  of  great  wars  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  therefore,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  even  so  the  present  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  is 
alarming.  The  daily  press  devotes 
columns  to  it.  The  U.  3*  Federal  Bur" 
eau  of  Investigation  issues  repeated 
warnings  that  if  juvenile  crime  is 
not  curbed,  national  disaster  is  im- 
minent. Examination  of  the  facts 
reveals  that  the  juvenile  delinquent 
is  no  longer  largely  a  product  of  a 
broken  home,  at  least  not  of  the 
broken  home  as  heretofore  defined. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  these 
delinquents  come  from  the  so-called 
best  families.  Many  parents,  os- 
trich-like, are  refusing  to  recognize 
the  danger.  While  they  may  admit 
that  delinquency  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  underprivileged  chil- 
dren across  the  tracks  and  that  it 
may  exist  —  unfortunately — next 
door,  they  cannot  see  that  it  may 
exist  under  their  own  roofs.  Others 
— particularly  those  whose  children 
have  been  apprehended — are  clam- 
oring for  remedy.    Still  others,  suf- 
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fering  from  moral  lethargy,  are  be- 
guiled into  looking  upon  the  ques- 
tionable escapades  of  their  children 
as  the  inconsequential  exuberance 
of  youth,  dulling  themselves  with 
the  anodyne  that  the  young  people 
will  eventually  grow  out  of  it  and 
settle  down  to  serious  business. 

It  is  time  that  we  place  the  blame 
for  juvenile  wrong-doing  squarely 
where  it  belongs,  upon  parents. 

Now  I  am.  fully  aware  that  a  giv- 
en child  may  follow  improper  paths 
in  spite  of  his  parents.  He  is  very 
rare.  This  cannot  be  said  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  whole  generation. 

In  an  age  where  license  too'  fre- 
quently masquerades  as  freedom  we 
have  been  negligent  in  maintaining 
those  safeguards  upon  which  real 
freedom  depends.  Foolish  notions 
promulgated  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
gressive education  —  an  insidiously 
persuasive  expression — as  they  have 
been  put  into  practice  have  given 
unbridled  reign  to  young  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  es- 
caped the  necessity  of-  responsibility. 
Parents  have  comfortably  excused 
their  own  neglect  of  their  children, 
nay,  have  defended  it  in  terms  of 
progressive  education,  for  have  not 
the  authorities  advised  that  children 
be  given  their  heads?  "Religious 
instruction  should  be  withheld  un- 
til children  are  ready  to  choose  their 
own  church  aflSiliation.  A  particu- 
lar academic  course  should  not  be 
pursued  until  the  child  shows  an 
interest,  a  desire,  or  an  aptitude  in 
that  direction."  Such  philosophy 
makes  child-rearing  comparatively 
easy.     It  limits  parental  responsibil- 


ity largely  to  supplying  the  physi- 
cal requirements  of  the  young  hu- 
man animal. 

Latter-day  Saint  parents  must 
not  delude  themselves  that  juvenile 
delinquency  is  confined  altogether 
to  the  gentiles.  While  we  have  a 
very  great  deal  to  be  grateful  for, 
juvenile  court  records  are  a  sting- 
ing indictment  of  our  own  short- 
comings. These  data  are  available 
to  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
facts. 

Let  us  make  one  or  two  concrete- 
ly constructive  suggestions: 

First  of  all,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  Latter-day  Saint  par- 
ents present  to  the  children  an  un- 
relenting Latter-day  Saint  example. 
A  parent  cannot  afford  to  break  the 
law  of  the  land  or  the  law  of  the 
Church.  Fiave  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  of  what  a  terrific  hardship 
and  injustice  a  parent  works  on  his 
child  when  he  encourages  him  to  go 
to  Sunday  School  and  attend  his 
priesthood  meetings  and  at  the  same 
time  indulges  in  conduct  which 
conflicts  with  the  teachings  which 
the  youngster  receives  in  these  very 
church  meetings.  Think  of  the, 
mental  turmoil  generated  in  the 
mind  of  the  youngster  whose  par- 
ents urge  him  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  where  he  is  taught  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  only  to  realize  that  his 
parents  don't  keep  the  Word  of 
Wisdom.  lie  becomes  the  unhappy 
victim  of  conflicting  loyalty.  He 
loves  his  parents  in  a  very  real  way. 
Let  one  of  his  fellows  attack  his 
parents  and  he  is  ready  to  fight  in 
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their  defense.   His  parents  are  Mor- 
mons.    They  send  him  to  Sunday 
School  and  to  Primary,  are  instru- 
mental in   having   him   ordained  a 
Deacon  and  send  him  to  Priesthood 
meeting.     He  has  a  loyalty  to  the 
Church.      Let   one   of   his   fellows 
sneer  at  the  Church  and  he  is  ready 
to  fight  to  defend  that,  for,  after  all, 
are  not  his  parents  members  of  the 
Church?     The  Church  teaches  him 
that  it  is  wrong  to  use  tobacco,  li- 
quor,   tea,    and   coffeel      Moreover, 
it  teaches  him  that  he  shall  honor 
his  father  and  his  mother  that  his 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land, 
and  so  on.     His  parents  violate  the 
teachings   of    the   Church.      These 
conflicting  loyalities  give  rise  to  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  disturbance 
which  cannot  but  be  harmful.     If 
the  voungster  is  particularly  sensi- 
tive it  may  result  in  his  complete 
undoing.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
parents  are  loyal  to  the  Church,  if 
he  sees  the  teachings  which  he  hears 
expounded  in  his  Church  meetings 
respected  and  fully  lived  by  his  par- 
ents at  home,  and  if  he  is  encour- 
aged   to   emulate   his    parents'   ex- 
ample and  to  be  obedient   to  the 
teachings    of    the    Church    which 
amount  to  one  and  the  same  thing, 
he  is  strengthened  and  fortified  and 
protected  against  the  devastation  of 
internal  conflict.     He  is  helped  by 
two  potent  agencies — the  home  and 
the  Church  —  to  become  a  whole 
man — as  the  psychologists  put  it — 
a  well  integrated  man.     A  man  di- 
vided against  himself  can  no  more 
stand  than  a  divided  house.     It  is 
nothing  short  of  criminal  for  a  par- 
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ent  to  impale  his  child  upon  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  of  conflicting 
loyalty.  No  Latter-day  Saint  par- 
ent would  subject  his  child  to  unre- 
mitting and  increasing  physical  tor- 
ment. Physical  suffering  pales  be- 
fore the  anguish  of  mental  conflict 
and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  parents  inflicting 
mental  and  spiritual  torture  upon 
their  children  by  forcing  upon  them 
a  conflicting  loyalty  —  which  will 
ultimately  be  resolved  by  the  de- 
struction of  one  or  the  other  or 
both. 

Three  courses  are  open  to  Latter- 
day  Saint  parents:  One,  to  be  ac- 
tive in  the  Church  and  to  be  fully 
obedient  to  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  send  their  children 
to  Church  and  encourage  them  to 
be  active.  Two,  to  claim  member- 
ship in  the  Church  but  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  to  send  their  youngsters  to 
Church.  Three,  to  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
themselves  and  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren away  from  Church  contacts. 
The  last  course  is  more  temporarily 
humane  than  the  second  but  by 
setting  a  bad  example  and  depriving 
the  children  of  Church  contacts  the 
parent  is  opening  the  door  wide  to 
delinquency.  The  second  procedure 
is  cruelly — however  unwittingly — 
subjecting  the  child  to  a  destructive 
inner  turmoil  which  may  easily  find 
resolution  in  delinquency.  The  first 
is  the  only  practical,  sane,  human, 
kind,  and  socially  constructive  pro- 
cedure. 
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V//7.  His  Philosophy  .of  Life 

X  he  philosophy  of  life  of  President 
Anthony  W.  Ivins  came  from  his 
study  of  the  gospel,  the  teachings 
and  example  of  his  parents,  his  ex- 
tensive reading  of  history,  and  his 
contacts  with  his  friends  of  many 
creeds,  nationalities  and  occupa- 
tions. He  believed  that  the  gospel 
was  a  sufficient  guide  for  human 
conduct;  but  he  knew  that,  be- 
cause people  failed  to  fully  imder- 
stand  and  follow  its  teachings,  they 
must  also  learn  from  other  sources. 
And  although  he  was  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  gospel,  he  read  exten- 
sively in  other  fields  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  the  views  of 
those  who  were  not  of  his  religious 
faith. 

He  believed  that  man's  earthly 
existence  was  not  accidental  or  pur- 
poseless, but  was  a  part  of  a  defin- 
ite plan  of  salvation,  which  was 
made  plain  in  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel.  And  he  believed  that  a 
man's  progress  during  the  mortal 
span  of  his  life,  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  welfare,  depended 
upon  the  care  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  gospel  teachings.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety must  be  honest  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others.     He  must  be  in- 


dustrious and  willing  to  do  his  part 
in  the  production  of  goods  needed 
by  the  group.  He  must  not  selfish- 
ly demand  more  than  his  just  share 
of  those  goods.  He  must  feel  suffi- 
cient benevolence  toward  his  fel- 
lows to  treat  them  with  charity  and 
tolerance.  He  must  practice  re- 
straint and  temperance  and  avoid 
extremes  in  all  things.  He  must 
co-operate  with  others  in  framing 
laws  by  which  the  group  might  be 
governed,  and  must  live  in  strict 
obedience  to  those  laws.  President 
Ivins  believed  that  compliance  with 
these  and  all  other  requirements  of 
good  citizenship  must  inevitably 
follow  full  obedience  to  the  gospel 
and  that,  therefore,  the  greatest 
need  of  mankind  was  that  people 
should  understand  and  follow  its 
teachings.  A  study  of  the  discourses 
he  delivered  at  the  general  confer- 
ences, over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  reveals  that  he  spoke  much 
more  often  upon  the  need  of  living 
the  gospel  than  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject. 

Need  for  Co-operation 

He  believed  that  social  and  po- 
litical stability  depended  upon  co- 
operation between  individuals  and 
groups.  To  make  this  co-operation 
possible  people  must  overcome  their 
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individual  and  group  selfishness  to 
the  extent  of  willingly  giving  up 
some  of  their  privileges  and  living 
according  to  laws  laid  down  for  the 
good  of  all.  Civil  government  was 
the  authority  to  which  privileges 
might  be  surrendered  and  by  which 
laws  could  be  administered.  To  jus- 
tify itself  a  government  must  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare  by 
assuring  to  all  its  citizens  such 
rights  as  political  and  religious  free- 
dom and  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing and  sharing  justly  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  their 
labor. 

Polifical  Freedom 

The  first  essential  of  good  gov- 
ernment was  that  it  be  based  upon 
the  political  freedom  of  its  citi- 
zens, which  meant  that  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  civil  oflScials  and  of  freely 
expressing  their  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  public  policy.  And  the  fin- 
al word  in  government  should  al- 
ways be  the  voice  of  the  people.  Al- 
so important  in  civil  government 
was  a  proper  relationship  between 
the  church  and  the  state.  His  long 
residence  in  Mexico,  where  such  a 
proper  relationship  did  not  exist, 
had  impressed  upon  President  Ivins 
the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
he  often  discussed  it  in  his  discours- 
es. He  believed  that  the  state  should 
guarantee  freedom  of  worship  to 
its  citizens,  and  that,  in  return  for 
this,  the  church  should  refrain  from 
interference  in  governmental  af- 
fairs. Speaking  of  this  at  the  April 
Conference  of  1923,  he  said:  "I 
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know  of  no  other  question  which 
has  so  disturbed  the  peaceful  rela- 
tionship which  should  exist  between 
neighbors,  communities  and  nations, 
as  has  the  erroneous  and  perverted 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  re- 
garding the  proper  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the 
church  and  the  state,  .  .  . 

"So,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  I 
reach  this  conclusion:  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  member  of  the 
church  to  honor  and  obey  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  sustain  the  men  who 
are  chosen  to  administer  it,  in  so  far 
as  they  do  so  in  righteousness  and 
justice.  That  the  Priesthood  is  con- 
ferred upon  us  for  the  development 
and  control  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  it  cannot  be  legiti- 
mately used  for  any  other  purpose." 

When  the  government  of  Mexico 
was  under  attack  because  of  its  anti- 
clerical legislation,  he  came  to  its 
defense,  declaring  that  the  people 
of  that  country  had  "struggled  for 
more  than  a  century  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of 
kingcraft  and  priestcraft  .  .  .  ,  two 
forces  which  have  been  responsible 
for  more  misery,  sorrow  and  blood- 
shed than  all  others  combined."  He 
said  that  the  contest  going  on  in 
Mexico  was  to  determine  whether 
"the  civil  government  or  the 
church  shall  rule,"  or  whether  the 
two  "will  join  hands  in  harmonious 
obedience  to  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical law."  All  he  asked  for  the 
Mexican  people  was  that  "they  be 
left  to  adjust  their  own  internal 
affairs    without   interference;    that 
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reason  and  justice  be  applied  instead 
of  hatred,  malice  and  force." 

Government  and  'Protection 

He  believed  that,  in  addition  to 
guaranteeing  political  and  religious 
ifreedom  to  its  citizens,  a  good  gov- 
ernment must  protect  them  in  their 
right  to  economic  freedom,  by  see- 
ing to  it  that  they  all  received  a 
just  share  of  the  goods  produced  by 
their  labor.  To  him  the  selfish 
struggle  for  possession  of  wealtli 
was  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to 
civil  government.  Speaking  of  the 
political  and  economic  confusion  in 
Europe  following  the  first  world 
war,  he  said:  "Some  means  must  be 
found  by  which  those  who  toil,  who 
produce  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
may  more  justly  share  in  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  By  which  those 
who  have  an  abundance  may  be 
protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  justly  theirs.  Unless  a  plan 
be  found  by  which  capital  and  labor 
may  be  brought  together  on  a  basis 
of  righteousness,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  old  world  will 
be  enacted  in  our  own  beloved 
country." 

Given  a  government  based  on 
sound  and  just  principles,  President 
Ivins  believed  that  it  could  func- 
tion properly  only  if  its  laws  were 
executed  by  wise  and  honest  oflS- 
cials,  and  willingly  obeyed  by  its 
citizens.  His  experience  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer  convinced  him 
that  the  first  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship was  obedience  to  law,  even 
though  some  laws  might  appear  to 


be  unjust.  Speaking  of  the  1921 
Y.M.M.I.A.  slogan,  "We  Stand  for 
Loyal  Citizenship,"  he  said:  "I  sup- 
pose that  even  if  the  laws  of  a 
country  were  in  part  bad,  good  cit- 
izenship would  prompt  me  to  be 
loyal  to  them.  I  have  always  felt 
in  my  heart  that  the  only  safety 
that  society  has  is  in  proper  ob- 
servance of  law — that  we  honor  it, 
not  by  the  declaration  that  we  make, 
but  by  the  lives  which  we  live  .  .  • 
My  idea  of  loyal  citizenship  is  just 
to  abide  loyally  by  the  laws  of  our 
state  and  country,  to  sustain  loyally 
the  men  who  enact  those  laws,  and 
the  men  who  execute  them." 

Although  he  was  a  director  in  a 
number  of  banks,  President  Ivins 
did  not  believe  in  borrowing  money. 
To  him  private  and  public  extrav- 
agance constituted  one  of  the  great- 
est of  existing  evils,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  warn  against  both.  He 
felt  that  the  load  of  public  debt 
always  fell  heaviest  upon  the  poor 
people  who  were  least  able  to  bear 
it.  At  the  October,  1921,  Confer- 
ence, when  the  nation  was  prepar- 
ing to  embark  upon  the  period  of 
speculation  which  ended  in  the  fi- 
nancial collapse  of  1929,  he  spoke 
of  the  need  of  economy,  and  de- 
clared that  the  farmers  and  laborers 
"are  the  people  who  do  the  world's 
work,  fight  the  world's  battles,  and 
pay  the  world's  taxes."  And,  he 
added,  that  although  he  knew  that 
not  all  people  would  agree  with  him, 
he  had  studied  the  matter  and  "con- 
cluded that  commerce,  the  profes- 
sions, and  the  great  industrial  sys- 
tems of  our  country  find  means  by 
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be  shifted  until  in  the  last  analysis 
it  falls  heaviest  upon  the  classes  to 
which  I  have  referred." 
which  the  burden  of  taxation  may 

A  League  of  Nations 

President  Ivins  believed  that  the 
biblical  prophecies  concerning   the 
establishment    of    universal     peace 
would  be  fulfilled,  not  in  some  mir- 
aculous manner,  but  when  nations 
learned  to  co-operate  In  the  main- 
tainance  of  peace.     After  reading 
one  of  these  prophecies  at  the  Oc- 
tober, 1919,  General  Conference,  he 
said:  "For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory  the  strongest  nations  of   the 
world  have  entered  into  a  league, 
or  covenant,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  peace  may  be  established  and 
maintained.     It   is   said,  as  has   al- 
ways  been   said   of   every   forward 
movement,  that  the  plan  is  not  a 
good  one;   that  it  will   not   bring 
peace,  but  will  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  discord  and  strife.     It  is  urged 
that  some  other  plan  may  be  found, 
that  the  time  for  peace  has  not  yet 
come,   that   the  Lord   will   accom- 
plish what  we  are  trying  to  do,  if 
we  will  only  wait  and  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  Him.     I  feel  certain  that  no 
plan  will  succeed,  no  matter  who  is 
its  author,  or  when  it  may  come,  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  opposed.     I  am  just  as  certain 
that  the  present  plan,  or  any  other 
like  unto  it,  will  succeed  beyond 
r  our  fondest  hopes,  provided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  will  unite  in  a  de- 
termined   effort    to    establish    and 
maintain  it  ...  I  care  not  who  its 
author,  whether  its  terms  be  those 
of  the  present  covenant,  or   some 
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other  like  unto  it,  there  must  be 
some  such  league  or  covenant  en- 
tered into  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  otherwise  I  can  see  only 
the  mobiUzation  of  larger  armies." 

And  three  years  later,  again  at 
the  October  Conference,  he  spoke 
of  the  war  clouds  which  were  once 
more  beginning  to  gather,  and  add- 
ed: "Peace  can  be  established  at  any 
moment,  it  could  have  been  estab- 
lished long  ago,  if  the  people  of  the 
world  would  only  unite  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  prevent  war. 
Ridicule  it  as  you  may,  make  light 
of  it,  oppose  it,  the  fact  remains 
that  never  in  the  history  of  modern 
time,  has  such  .opportunity  been 
held  out  to  the  people  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace,  as  that  which 
has  come  in  our  day.  Humbled, 
in  sorrow  and  mourning,  when  time 
came  that  war  might  have  been  for- 
ever suppressed,  when  conditions 
might  have  been  established  which 
would  have  made  war  impossible, 
the  nations  refused  to  listen. 

"Again  they  started  on  the  broad 
road  which  leads  to  destruction. 
Again  selfishness,  pride,  love  of 
power,  the  exalting  of  one  nation 
above  another,  one  race  above  an- 
other, menaces  the  world,  and  the 
civilization  which  is  upon  it." 

Restraint,  Temperance 

From  his  Qxiaker  ancestry  and 
the  example  of  patience  and  toler- 
ance set  by  his  parents.  President 
Ivins  derived  the  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  restraint  and  tem- 
perance, which  he  put  into  prac- 
tice throughout  his  life.     He  tried 
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to  follow  a  common  sense  course, 
avoiding  extremes  in  all  things.  At 
the  General  Conference  of  April, 
1910,  he  declared:  "I  have  never 
desired  to  be  an  extremist.  I  have 
never  liked  sensationaUsm.  I  have 
never  liked  offensive  partisanship  in 
anything.  I  do  not  like  it  even  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  because  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary."  He  applied  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  private  life  and  in  his 
official  and  unofficial  public  activ- 
ities. He  was  patient  and  toler- 
ant in  governing  his  family.  His 
children  never  saw  him  lose  his 
temper,  and  when  they  made  mis- 
takes or  committed  acts  of  miscon- 
duct, he  corrected  them  without 
punishing  them  in  righteous  anger. 
He  was  not  continually  reminding 
them  that,  because  their  father  was 
the  Stake  President,  they  must  be 
more  strict  in  their  behavior  than 
other  children.  And  they  were  not 
always  trying,  as  some  children 
were,  to  devise  things  to  do,  to  give 
them  the  sensation  of  breaking  away 
from  restraining  rxiles.       ^ 

He  extended  the  idea  of  temper- 
ance to  his  interpretation  and  teach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  to  his  judg- 
ment of  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  those  who  did  not  believe  or  be- 
have as  he  did.  To  him  the  broad 
principles  of  the  gospel  were  more 
important  than  its  small  details  over 
which  people  so  often  argued.  He 
believed  that  there  were  many  ques- 


tions which  could  not  be  answered 
by  any  amount  of  discussion,  but 
which  the  Lord  would  answer  in 
His  own  time.  And  he  never  tried 
to  force  others  to  believe  or  live  as 
he  did. 

Cure  for  Social  Ills 

President  Ivins  believed  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  important 
thing  was  to  understand  and  live 
the  gospel.  He  more  than  once  de- 
clared that  our  social  ills  were  the 
result  of  indifference  toward  reli- 
gion, indifference  to  civil  laws,  and 
the  frenzied  search  after  wealth.  If 
the  first  of  these  evils  should  be  cor- 
rected, the  other  two  could  not  sur- 
vive. So  what  was  needed  was  a 
determination  to  live  the  gospel. 
Concerning  the  gospel  as  a  guide  to 
individual  conduct,  he  said:  "As  I 
contemplate  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel which  have  been  expounded  at 
this  conference,  this  conclusion 
comes  to  me;  that  I  must  be  a  right- 
eous man,  and  yet  I  must  not  be  a 
self-righteous  man  ...  I  must  be  a 
charitable  man,  and  yet  I  must  be 
just  ...  I  mvist  be  tolerant  in  my 
views,  but  my  tolerance  must  not 
lead  me  to  indulgence,  or  to  approve 
of  indulgence  in  others  ...  I  may 
be  ambitious  .  .  .  but  my  ambition, 
the  accomplishment  of  my  own 
purposes,  must  never  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  which  properly  be- 
longs to  my  fellows." 
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Roots  Strike  Deep  in  the  Desert  Soil 

l_/ife  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  during  the  first  jfear,  the 
fall  of   1847  to   the  fall  of   1848, 


GEORGE   0.    CANNON 

was  reduced  to  its  simplest  forms. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  industry, 
some  pleasures,  much  hardship  and 
hunger,  fervent  spirituality,  and 
high  morale.  The  primitive  condi- 
tions are  described  by  George  Q. 
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Cannon  in  his  interesting  picture  of 
the  beginning  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

"The  pioneers,  after  their  arrival 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  fort  and 
erected  a  number  of  houses  . . .  Some 
of  these  were  constructed  of  adobe, 
others  of  logs.  The  adobe  were  made 
longer  than  is  the  fashion  now — 
they  were  eighteen  inches  long  and 
proportionately  wide  and  thick. 
This  fort  was  called  the  'Old  Fort', 
and  it  stood  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  6th  Ward  square  [Pioneer 
Square]  in  this  city.  When  the 
companies  which  followed  the  pio- 
neers came  into  the  valley,  additions 
were  made  to  the  south  and  north 
of  the  fort,  which  were  called  the 
South  and  North  Forts.  They  were 
connected  with  the  Old  Fort  by 
gates,  and  each  of  them  had  gates 
through  which  the  people  went  to 
and  from  their  fields  and  work  out- 
side. The  houses  were  built  close 
together,  with  the  highest  wall  on 
the  outside,  which  formed  the  wall 
of  the  Fort;  the  roofs  sloped  to- 
wards the  inside,  and  all  the  doors 
and  windows  were  on  the  inside,  so 
as  to  make  the  houses  more  secure 
against  attack  in  case  any  were 
made.  Not  having  had  any  experi- 
ence in  this  climate,  and  supposing 
from  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
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in  the  summer  and  fall  and  from  all 
that  could  be  learned  concerning  it 
that  it  was  very  dry,  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  were  made  rather  flat. 
The  result  was  that  nearly  every 
house  leaked  during  the  first  win- 
ter, and  umbrellas,  where  such  a 
luxury  as  an  umbrella  was  owned, 
were  frequently  in  demand  to  shel- 
ter those  engaged  in  cooking,  and 
even  in  bed  persons  would  be  seen 
sitting  or  lying  under  an  umbrella. 
The  houses  were  chiefly  covered 
with  poles  and  soil,  or  boards  and 
soil.  Where  the  poles  or  boards  were 
strong  enough,  the  depth  of  the  soil 
was  increased  to  prevent  leaking; 
but  as  there  were  comparatively 
few  in  this  condition,  most  of  the 
houses  were  ornamented  with  pil- 
lars to  support  the  roofs.  The  clay 
which  was  found  in  the  bottoms 
near  the  fort  made  excellent  plaster 
for  the  inside  of  the  houses,  and 
when  mixed  with  water  made  a 
pretty  good  whitewash  that  was 
only  inferior  to  lime.  But  it  would 
not  stand  exposure  to  rain,  as  some 
of  the  people  learned  who  covered 
their  houses  with  it  .  .  . 

"The  first  winter  the  Saints  spent 
in  the  valley  was  a  remarkably  mild 
one.  There  were  two  are  three  cold 
spells  of  weather  but  they  did  not 
last  long.  This  was  most  fortun- 
ate for  the  people,  for  neither  their 
food  nor  their  clothing  was  of  such 
a  character  as  to  enable  them  to 
endure  very  cold  weather.  Many 
were  without  shoes,  and  the  best 
and  only  covering  they  could  get 
for  their  feet  was  moccasins.  Their 
clothing,  too,  was  pretty  well  ex- 


hausted, and  the  goat,  deer  and  elk 
skins  which  they  could  procure  were 
most  acceptable  for  clothing, 
though  far  from  being  pleasant  to 
wear  in  the  rain  or  snow.  The  writ- 
er recollects  how  proud  he  was  when 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  elk 
skin,  out  of  which,  after  smoking 
it,  he  had  a  pair  of  pantaloons  made. 
He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
wear  some  of  the  best  fabrics  of 
this  and  other  countries  since  then; 
but  he  never  had  owned  an  article 
of  dress  which  gave  him  so  much 
satisfaction  and  for  which  he  was 
more  thankful  than  those  elk-skin 
trousers."^ 

Food  was  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern. The  people  were  never  far 
from  starvation.  Years  after,  George 
Q.  Cannon  described  the  situation. 

"There  was  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  sustain  life  that  was 
wilfully  suffered  to  go  to  waste.  If 
an  ox  mired,  and  he  were  too  poor 
to  get  out  or  to  live  if  pulled  out, 
his  throat  was  cut  and  his  carcass 
was  used  as  food.  The  big  grey 
wolves  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains in  March,  1848,  and  chased 
the  cattle  which  were  feeding  on 
the  east  bench  in  sight  of  the  fort. 
They  succeeded  in  killing  several 
head.  Even  those  parts  of  this  meat 
which  the  wolves  had  not  torn  was 
used  for  food.  Some  few  persons 
even  tried  the  flesh  of  crows  to  see 
what  nutriment  they  could  extract 
from  it."^ 

^"History  of  the  Church"  Juvenile 
Instructor y  Vol.  8,  page  195. 

^"History  of  the  Church"  Juvenile 
Instructor,  Vol.  8,  page  203. 
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They  had  some  modern  ideas  of 
nutrition  forced  on  them  by  the 
dire  necessities  of  the  near-famine. 
He  states: 

"One  of  the  chief  causes  of  thistle 
tops  being  so  welcome  in  the  spring 
of  1848  was,  they  filled  up  and  dis- 
tended the  stomach.  Bulk  is  as  nec- 
essary as  nutriment  to  food,  as  the 
people  who  lived  here  in  those  days 
learned.     To  have  the  stomach  full 


this  pioneering,  the  people  kept  up 
their  spirits  by  that  quality  of  so- 
cial relationships  which  has  since 
made  them  known  in  recreation  cir- 
cles everywhere.  They  invited  their 
friends  to  their  homes,  often  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would 
bring  their  own  refreshments.  Here 
they  would  have  music  and  recita- 
tions, dancing  and  comic  speeches. 
It  was  customary  to  end  on  a  spir- 
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was  an  agreeable  sensation,  even  if 
the  contents  were  only  thistle  tops. 
People  thrived  better  on  a  much. 
smaller  quantity  of  flour  with 
plenty  of  greens,  than  they  did  on 
flour  alone,  even  though  the  extra 
flour  they  ate  without  the  greens 
might  have  contained  more  nutri- 
ment than  the  greens  .  .  .  Butter 
and  tallow  were  .  .  .  very  scarce 
articles,  and  the  people  craved  them. 
Some  felt  the  need  of  grease  of  some 
kind  so  much  that  it  seemed  as  if 
their  entrails  would  crack  for  want 
of  it."' 

But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
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itual  note  with  serious  talks   and 
prayer. 

Naturally  the  religious  meetings 
of  the  Saints  were  kept  going  in  this 
little  outpost  in  the  valley.  "The 
public  meetings  through  the  winter 
were  held  generally  near  the  liberty 
pole  in  the  centre  of  the  Old  Fort. 
The  mildness  of  the  weather  En- 
abled the  people  to  meet  in  the  open 
air  without  much  discomfort.  .  • 
Meetings  were  also  held  on  Siinday 
and  other  evenings  in  various  houses 


Set 
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in  the  Forts,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  up  quorum  organizations 
and  meetings  with  excellent  results. 
Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  clothing  and  the  exposure 
and  severe  labors  of  the  people  there 
was  little  sickness  and  few  deaths. 
And  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to 
the  Lord  was  almost  imiversal  among 
the  people,  for  bringing  them  out 
of  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  from 
mobocracy  and  violence,  to  this 
peacefxil  and  healthy  land,  where 
they  could  dwell  together  as  a  band 
of  brethren  and  sisters."* 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  in 
preparing  the  land  was  a  pattern  of 
the  people's  economic  situation  as 
well.  Together  they  surveyed  and 
fenced  a  great  area,  but  within  this 
enclosure  they  worked  their  own 
farms.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Salt  Lake  Valley  will  recognize  the 
landmarks  used  in  the  description 
George  Q.  Cannon  gives: 

"On  the  north  the  line  of  fence 
commenced  at  a  steep  point  in  the 
bluffs  just  south  of  the  Warm 
Springs  .  .  .  and  ran  directly  from 
there  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Fort  and  bore  east  to  some  distance 
beyond  Mill  Creek,  and  then  east  to 
the  bluffs  at  the  foot  of  the  moxm- 
tains.  The  whole  length  of  the  line 
fenced,  besides  the  Fort,  was  .  .  . 
nearly  twelve  miles.  The  land  de- 
signed for  agriculture  extended 
from  the  north  fork  of  City  Creek 
— which  at  that  time  ran  through 
the  Temple  Block  .  .  .  — to  one  mile 


south  of  Mill  Creek;  on  the  east  it 
was  bounded  by  the  bench  and  on 
the  west  by  the  east  line  of  the 
Fort.  In  this  space  there  were  5,133 
acres  taken  for  tilling.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  March  [1848]  872  acres 
were  sown  with  winter  wheat,  much 
of  which  was  up  and  looking  thrif- 
ty at  that  time.  The  balance  of 
the  land  .  .  .  was  designed  for  spring 
and  summer  crops.  The  plows  were 
kept  busily  running  every  month 
through  the  winter  .  .  .In  March, 
1848,  the  population  of  the  city 
was  reported  at  1,671  and  the  nvun- 
ber  of  houses  423."' 

The  spring  and  early  summer  were 
full  of  toil  but  filled  with  bright 
prospects.  Then  fell  the  disaster 
that  with  its  conclusion  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  episodes  of  west- 
ern history.  Let  us  continue  with 
the  description  of  the  eyewitness, 
George  Q.  Cannon. 

The  crops  did  remarkably  well 
considering  the  land  was  newly 
broken,  until  about  the  latter  part 
of  June,  when  the  black  crickets 
fell  upon  them.     They  committed 

dreadful  havoc  in  the  wheat  and 
corn  vines,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  not  leave  anything 
of  the  crops.  Men,  women  and 
children  turned  out  to  fight  them; 
but  with  all  the  help  and  energy 
they  could  muster,  it  seemed  as  if 
all  their  labors  would  be  in  vain. 
Yet  the  people  persevered  and  were 
generally  very  cheerful.  We  look 
back  at  those  days  and  admire  the 

'Flistory  of  the  Church,"  Juvenile     ^"History  of  the  Church,"  Juvenile 
Instructor,  Vol.  9,  page  9.  Instructor,  Vol.  9,  page  ,9. 
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faith  and  serenity  and  confidence 
which  God  gave  them.  Think  of 
their  condition!  The  food  they 
brought  with  them  almost  exhausted, 
their  grain  and  other  seeds  all  plant- 
ed, they  themselves  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  a  settlement  or  place 
where  they  could  get  food  on  the 
east,  and  eight  hundred  miles  from 
California,  and  the  crickets  eating 
up  every  green  thing  and  every  day 
destroying  their  sole  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  months  and  winter 
ahead!  Who  but  the  people  of  God 
would  not  have  quailed  and  mur- 
mured, and  probably  fled  at  such  a 
prospect?  Yet  if  they  had  fear  or 
doubts,  or  repining  it  was  but  little 
known.  The  people  were  hopeful, 
and  relied  upon  God  to  aid  and  de- 
liver them;  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. At  the  time  when  pros- 
pects began  to  appear  most  gloomy, 
and  all  human  power  seemed  use- 
less, the  sea  gulls  came  in  flocks, 
visited  the  fields,  pounced  upon  the 
crickets  and  devoured  them  .  .  .  On 
Sunday  the  fields  were  deserted  by 
the  peoplej  who  devoted  the  day  to 
worship.  This  was  a  feast  day  for 
the  gulls — they  devoured  without 
let  or  hindrance.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, on  visiting  the  fields,  the  peo- 
ple found  on  the  edges  of  the  water 
ditches,  pile  after  pile  of  dead  crick- 
ets which  had  been  eaten  by  the 
gulls,  and  then  vomited  when  they 
were  full. 

"This  is  a  story  of  a  most  won- 
derful deliverance,  briefly  told  and 
without  embellishment.  It  is  anoth- 
er instance  of  the  simple  means 
which  God  frequently  uses  to  bring 
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to  pass  His  great  purposes.  In  the 
visit  of  these  gulls  the  Saints  saw 
the  hand  of  God;  to  them  it  was  as 
apparent  as  the  feeding  of  Elijah  by 
ravens. 

The  saving  of  the  crops  was  not 
only  a  saving  of  the  people  in  the 
Valley,  but  of  the  immigrants  that 
were  then  on  the  Plains  on  their  way 
to  join  the  1847  pioneers.  During 
the  following  hard  winter  famine 
would  have  decimated  them.  In 
proper  and  characteristic  mood  the 
people  celebrated  the  harvest.  Un- 
like the  Pilgrim  Fathers  they  did 
not  wait  until  November,  but 
found  an  earlier  date.  Let  us  again 
quote  from  the  writing  of  George 
Q.  Cannon. 

"On  the  10th  of  August  the  peo- 
ple of  the  valley  met  in  the  bowery 
in  the  Fort  to  celebrate  their  har- 
vest. It  was  a  joyful  time.  A  most 
excellent  dinner,  comprised  of  a 
great  variety  of  food,  and  all  pro- 
duced in  the  valley,  was  prepared 
and  eaten.  There  was  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  the  firing  of  a  can- 
non, music  and  dancing  and  loud 
shouts  of  Hosannah  to  God  and  the 
Lamb,  in  which  all  present  joined 
in  unison  ...  As  is  the  custom 
among  Saints  at  present,  dances 
were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer, 
and  the  people  danced  with  a  zest 
and  vigor  that  plainly  showed  they 
were  happy  and  thankful  in  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed."' 

^"History  of  the  Church,"  Juvenile 
Instructor,  Vol.  9,  page  22. 

'"History  of  the  Church,"  Juvenile 
Instructor,  Vol.  9,  page  22. 
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Jt\  few  years  ago  a  small  party  of 
tourists,  on  their  way  from  the  East 
to  the  West  Coast,  stopped  off  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  Mormon  con- 
ducted them  on  a  sightseeing  trip. 

'  As  the  party  went  from  one  point 
of  interest  to  another,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  group  commented  on 
what  they  saw,  mostly  in  a  face- 
tious way.  When  the  car  paused  at 
the  Brigham  Young  Monimient  at 
the  head  of  Main  Street,  and  the  men 
all  got  out,  one  of  them,  ascended 
the  base  of  the  statue  and  read  the 
name   on   the  bronze   tablet. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  and  said: 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
been  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  you  before,  nor 
our  generous  host  here.  I  have  read 
history  a  little,  especially  of  the 
early  settlements  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  I  have  observed  that  in- 
variably pioneers  have  not  risen 
above  the  log  cabin.  They  have  left 
to  others,  their  descendants,  the  task 
of  erecting,  expensive  public  build- 
ings and  private  residences. 

"But  here  were  pioneers  whose 
first  thoughts  were  for  a  costly, 
magnificent  temple.  In  the  sage 
brush  they  built  a  four-million  dol- 
lar edifice  for  the  worship  of  God! 
There  has  never  been  anything  like 


it  before  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen, 
what  you  think,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think. 

"Either  Brigham  Young  was  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world,  or 
God  Almighty  was  with  him!" 

Forty  years  was  this  structure  in 
the  building — from  1853,  when  the 
corner  stones  were  laid,  to  1893, 
when  the  building  was  dedicated. 

The  Salt  Lake  Temple  is  more 
than  a  symbol  of  racial  unity.  It  is 
more  than  the  representation  of  the 
idea  that  the  "living"  can  be  linked 
to  the  "dead."  It  stands,  an  eternal 
monument,  to  the  industry,  the  cul- 
ture, and  the  faith  of  a  great  people. 

That  tourist  was  right  when  he 
said  that  nowhere  else  in  America 
or  in  the  world  had  pioneers  thought 
first  of  a  temple,  a  house  of  the 
Lord,  especially  of  a  costly,  mag- 
nificient  building,  such  as  this  tem- 
ple is. 

Massive,  solid,  substantial,  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  is  typical  of  the 
Latter-day  Saint  Church,  in  that 
it  stands  for  the  substantial  things 
in  religion. 

The  foundation  walls  are  sixteen 

feet  thick;  the  basement  walls,  eight 

feet;  and  the  upper  story  walls,  six 

■—More  on  page  27 S 
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11.  There  Is  Always  A  Way 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series 
I  told  about  the  plan  that  was  made 
to  have  me  precede  the  rest  of  the 


"TOMMY"    MARTIN, 

WHO,  AT  15,  HAD  EARNED  ENOUGH  MONEY  DIGGING 

COAL  TO  PAY  HIS  PASSAGE  TD  AMERICA 

family  to  Utah.  Here  I  secured 
work  and  sent  the  money  back  to 
England  to  help  the  family  to  emi- 
grate. I  did  come  to  Utah  three 
years  ahead  of  my  parents,  worked, 
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secured  much  of  the  finance,  and 
helped  them  to  come  according  to 
the  plan  previously  made. 

In  carrying  out  this  project  I 
had  a  most  imusual  experience.  I 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  this  be- 
cause of  the  influence  it  might  have 
on  many  people  who,  during  these 
times,  wonder  if  there  is  any  hope. 

In  the  year  1905  my  father  de- 
cided that  if  he  sold  his  furniture 
and  added  the  money  received  to 
that  which  I  had  already  sent, 
he  would  be  able  to  come  to  Utah 
with  the  family,  provided  I  could 
b(orrow  $100  additional^  iFather 
was  sure  that  I  could  borrow  the 
money.  If  he  had  realized  the  sit- 
uation I  was  in,  however,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  sure,  because  I 
was  a  mere  lad,  practically  a  strang- 
er in  the  community. 

To  borrow  one  hundred  dollars 
in  that  day  without  oflFering  any 
security,  and  when  money  was  not 
so  plentiful  and  standards  of  living 
were  much  lower  than  now,  was  no 
small  problem  for  a  yotmgster  to 
solve.  Who  would  grant  me  such 
a  favor?  I  travelled  all  over  the 
country  that  afternoon  and  visited 
the  missionaries  I  had  knownin  Eng- 
land. None  were  able  to  grant  my 
request.  My  boss  made  it  very  de- 
finite that  he  could  not  help  and 
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that  father  was  fooUsh  to  expect 
the  impossible.  But  the  money  had 
to  be  secured  and  mailed  by  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  order 
for  it  to  arrive  in  England  in  time 
for  the  family  to  travel  on  the  boat 
they  had  bargained  for.  By  bed- 
time I  had  not  been  successful. 

The  next  morning  about  5  o'clock 
as  was  our  custom,  my  boss,  a  dairy 
farmer  for  whom  I  worked,  and  I 
went  to  the  barn  to  milk  the  cows. 
1  sat  down  to  milk.  The  impression 
suddenly  came  to  me,  "Why  not 
ask  the  Lord  to  help  with  this  one 
thing,  and  make  it  a  special  prayer, 
rather  than  a  part  of  my  regvilar 
morning  prayer?"  I  went  out  into 
the  bushes  and  in  my  most  appeal- 
ing way  I  talked  to  Him  as  one 
young  man  would  talk  to  another 
young  man  whom  he  liked.  I  said, 
"Dear  Lord,  I  need  $100  badly.  I 
am  quite  homesick.  I  haven't  seen 
the  folks  for  three  years.  I  do  want 
them  to  come.  If  I  cannot  get  that 
$100  by  eleven  o'clock  this  morning 
they  will  not  be  able  to  come.  Help 
me  to  get  it,  will  you,  God?  Amen." 


Then  something  happened.  "What- 
ever it  was  it  sent  my  thoughts  flee- 
ing back  to  a  definite  impressive 
experience  I  had  had  as  a  child.  I 
was  sick  on  one  occasion  and  had 
to  go  to  bed.  I  asked  my  father  to 
administer  to  me  as  was  our  com- 
mon custom.  He  did  so.  While 
he  was  praying,  I  felt  a  pleasant  coo/ 
feeling  pass  from  my  head  to  my 
toes,  and  I  felt  cured.  Father  left 
the  room,  I  jumped  up  and  down 
on  the  bed  to  see  whether  or  not 
this  was  so,  and  it  was.  I  was  bet- 
ter, ^nd  now  here  in  Utah  in  my 
late  teens  in  the(  bushes  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  as  I  said 
'Amen'  that  same  pleasant  cool 
feeling  passed  over  my  body  again, 
and  I  said,  "I'll  get  the  money." 

Within  one  minute  the  money 
was  assured.  When  I  came  to  the 
barn,  my  boss  said,  "Thomas,  if  you 
will  agree  to  stay  with  me  until  the 
money  is  paid  back,  I'll  get  it  for 
you."  He  got  it  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  that  morning  the  money 
was  on  its  way,  and  father,  mother, 
and  five  children  arrived  in  Utah 
the  fall  of  1905  as  planned. 


v^sr^ 


HONOR  FOR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


At  its  ;:ecent  annual  gathering  the  Utah  Academy  of  Science,  Arts, 
and  Letters  made  an  award  to  Milton  Bennion,  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Instructor.  The  award  was  given  on  the  basis  of  his  writings,  chiefly  as 
editorials  in  this  naagazine,  and  his  encouragement  to  writers  for  the  pe- 
riodical. 

For  the  preceding  year  the  award  in  letters  went  to  another  Sunday 
School  worker,  Howard  R.  Driggs,  for  his  book  Westward  America.  Dr. 
Driggs,  as  the  readers  of  The  Instructor  know,  is  the  author  of  the  current 
articles  on  teacher  improvement. 
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WILLIAM   R.   PALMER 


Yll.  'William  Shanks  Berry 

Jjerry  blood  is  martyr  blood.  Four 
of  this  sturdy  family  are  laid  away 
in  martyrs'  graves,  having  died  vio- 
lent deaths  at  the  hands  of  enemies 


WILLIAM  SHANKS  BERRY 

while  engaged  in  missions  for  the 
chxxrch. 

Jesse  Berry  and  Armelia  Shanks, 
his  wife,  were  among  the  early  con- 
verts to  the  Mormon  faith  in  Ten- 
nessee.   They  moved  early  to  Nau- 
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voo,  111.,  and  helped  to  build  that 
beautiful  city.  Here  Jesse  died  leav- 
ing a  widow  with  four  sons  and  six 
daughters,  nine  of  whom  came  in 
the  exodus  to  Utah. 

Mrs.  Berry  was  a  woman  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  the  per- 
secutions heaped  upon  the  saints 
strengthened  rather  than  dimmed 
her  faith  in  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
cause  for  which  he  died.  When  the 
move  West  was  begun,  she  organ- 
ized her  family  into  a  traveling  unit 
and  brought  them  all  to  Utah  ex- 
cept one  daughter  who  was  married 
out  of  the  church. 

In  1863  the  Berrys  were  called 
by  the  church  to  move  into  South- 
ern Utah  and  help  build  up  that 
section  of  country.  They  came  at 
once  and  founded  the  little  place 
called  Middleton  between  Washing- 
ton and  St.  George. 

The  four  rugged  Berry  boys  were 
afnbitious  to  develop  good  farms 
and  to  raise  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses.  They  soon  found  that 
Middleton  did  not  afford  the  facil- 
ities they  wanted.  The  church  lead- 
ers then  advised  them  to  go  out  into 
the  Long  Valley  country  and  settle 
that  section. 

Mother  Berry  had  the  genius  to 
hold  her  sons  together;  so  they  went 
to  Long  Valley  in  a  body.  But  now 
they  were  three  families  and  each 
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one  built  a  home  of  his  own.  Their 
little  cluster  of  log  houses  with 
their  sheds  and  corrals  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  settlement  and  the 
place  came  to  be  called  Berryville. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  Mother  Berry 
and  her  two  sons,  Joseph,  a  ^single 
man,  and  Robert  and  his  wife  went 
to  Spanish  Fork  to  visit  relatives  and 
remained  over  the  winter.  The  next 
spring  Joseph  and  Robert  and  his 
wife  started  home  bringing  a  load 
of  seed  grain  for  Berryville. 

All  went  well  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  2nd.  They  had  reached 
Short  Creek  in  Arizona,  when  In- 
dians made  an  attack  upon  them. 
In  a  running  fight  they  did  all  they 
could  to  defend  themselves  but  they 
were  overcome  and  barbarously  put 
to  death. 

William  Berry,  at  home  in  Berry- 
ville, knowing  that  his  brothers 
were  on  the  road,  grew  terribly  anx- 
ious about  them.  On  that  Sunday 
morning  he  saddled  his  horse  and 
rode  out  to  meet  them.  He  had  no 
special  reason  to  expect  them  that 
day  for  no  date  had  been  set  for 
their  arrival. 

At  noon  he  stopped  at  a  little 
grassy  flat  to  eat  his  lunch  and  give 
his  horse  a  little  rest.  But  he  was 
troubled  with  forebodings  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  He  knelt  and 
offered  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  his  brothers  and  sister. 
Then  a  vision  opened  to  him.  He 
saw  their  mutilated  bodies  lying 
beside  their  ransacked  wagon  and 
he  saw  what  had  happened.  Horri- 
fied he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
as  fast  as  he  could  for  help. 


Soon  William  and  his  brother 
John  were  on  the  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy. They  tenderly  gathered  up  the 
remains  of  their  brothers  and  sister 
and  took  them  back  to  the  little 
town  of  Grafton  for  burial. 

The  two  brothers  then  kept  a 
silent  watch  for  the  Indians  who 
had  perpetrated  the  horrible  deed. 
They  were  ready  to  execute  veng- 
ence  upon  the  murderers.  One  day 
William  found  in  a  vacant  log 
house  one  who  he  felt  sure  was  a 
leader  in  the  crime.  William  went 
ferociously  after  the  Indian  and 
backed  him  into  the  corner  against 
the  wall.  With  the  point  of  a  butcher 
knife  pricking  the  Indian's  bare  ab- 
domen, William  tried  to  make  him 
tell  what  he  knew  of  the  affair.  As 
the  conviction  grew  that  this  fel- 
low was  one  of  the  guilty  party, 
William  could  scarcely  restrain  him- 
self. A  thrust  of  that  knife  would 
settle  the  score  with  one  bad  Indian. 

Then  the  Indian  did  a  brave  thing 
that  brought  Berry  to  his  senses — 
he  calmly  folded  his  arms,  looked 
his  assailant  straight  in  the  eye  and 
stood  as  stoHd  and  unflinching  as  a 
wooden  totem  pole.  He  spoke  no 
word  nor  blinked  an  eye.  In  that 
brief  moment  the  realization  came 
to  William  that  he  must  not  take 
human  life.  He  withdrew'  the  knife 
and  told  the  Indian  to  get  out.  The 
order  was  obeyed  slowly  and  with 
great  dignity.  William  was  thank- 
ful when  he  calmed  down  that  he 
had  not  killed  the  Indian  and  the 
incident  taught  him  a  lesson  in  self- 
control   that  was  never  forgotten. 

William  and  John,  the  two  sur- 
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viving  brothers,  abandoned  Berry- 
ville  (now  Glendale)  and  moved  to 
Kanarra  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Here 
they  became  strong,  outstanding 
men  in  civic,  financial  and  church 
affairs. 

In  1884  William  was  called  on  a 
mission  to  the  Southern  States  and 
at  Chattanooga  was  assigned  to  la- 
bor in  his  native  Tennessee.  This 
state  was  a  hotbed  of  anti-Mormon 
sentiment  and  William  was  sent  out 
to  visit  the  leading  men — the  Gov- 
ernor, Mayors  of  cities,  business  men 
and  other  leading  citizens  to  over- 
come some  of  that  prejudice.  He 
hunted  up  some  of  his  boyhood 
companions  and  found  them  in  po- 
sitions of  influence  throughout  the 
state.  In  his  mission  he  was  using 
good  judgment  and  was  accom- 
plishing much  good. 

Sunday  morning,  Aug.  10,  1884 
Elders  William  S.  Berry,  John  H. 
Gibbs,  Henry  Thompson  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Jones  were  holding  an  out- 
door meeting  at  the  home  of  Mar- 
tin Condor,  a  member  of  the  church 
at  Sane  Creek,  Lewis  County,. Ten- 
nessee. They  had  scarcely  begun 
when  a  mob  of  twenty-five  men 
burst  upon  them  firing  as  they  came. 
Elder  Gibbs  fell  in  the  first  volley. 
A  ruffian  rushed  up  and  pointed  his 
gun  at  Elder  Thompson  but  Wil- 
liam Berry  wrenched  the  gun  from 
his  hands.  Another  man  then  shot 
Berry.  Martin  Condor  was  killed 
while  trying  to  reach  for  a  gun  to 
defend  his  own  home,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
dor, holding  a  baby  on  her  knees, 
was  shot  in  the  hip  and  crippled  for 
life.  James  R.  Hutson,  a  stepson  of 
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Martin  Condor,  got  hold  of  a  gun 
and  killed  David  Hinson  one  of  the 
mob,  and  in  turn  was  killed  himself. 
In  the  excitement  Elders  Thomp- 
son and  Jones  escaped  to  the  woods 
and  saved  their  lives. 

Thus,  on  that  terrible  Sabbath 
morning,  two  Elders,  Gibbs  and 
Berry,  died  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood;  two  church  mem- 
bers died  defending  their  right  to 
worship  as  they  pleased;  a  peaceful 
mother  was  crippled  for  life  and  one 
ruffian  was  sent  to  the  bar  of  God 
to  account  for  the  blood  of  inno- 
cence that  stained  his  soul. 

At  the  peril  of  his  own  life  Presi- 
dent B.  H.  Roberts  rescued  the  bod- 
ies of  Gibbs  and  Berry  and  shipped 
them  home  to  sorrowing  families 
and  friends.  In  Salt  Lake  City  the 
bodies  were  taken  to  the  Tabernacle 
where  services  befitting  martyrs 
were  held  in  their  honor.  The  build- 
ing was  filled  to  capacity.  At  every 
station  along  the  way  home  the 
saints  gathered  to  pay  their  respects. 
William  Berry's  body  reached  his 
family  in  Kanarra  on  August  25thj 
and  at  his  funeral  there  every  set- 
tlement in  Southern  Utah  was  rep- 
resented. 

Four  of  William  Berry's  grand- 
fathers fought  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  his  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  They 
had  fought  for  their  country  that 
it  might  be  a  land  of  the  free — a 
land  in  which  men  might  worship 
as  they  pleased.  On  that  fateful 
August  Sabbath  hatred  and  reli- 
— More  on  page  294 
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auvoo 


E.    CECIL   McGAVlN 


V_/ur  present  system  of  complete 
and  integrated  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions was  the  result  of  years  of  care- 
ful planning  and  experiment.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  the 
youth  of  Zion  were  denied  many 
religious  activities  that  are  now 
available.  That  was  a  time  when 
thousands  of  adults  were  joining 
the  Church  each  year  and  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  Church 
were  designed  for  their  instruction. 
The  home  was  almost  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  religious  education 
of  the  children. 

In  Ohio  and  Missouri  much  in- 
terest was  taken  in  adult  education, 
schools  being  organized  for  the  ma- 
ture members,  where  religious  in- 
struction was  offered.  Debating  so- 
cieties, choral  groups,  various  types 
of  lyceums  and  other  religious  and 
educational  functions  were  spon- 
sored for  the  parents,  but  such  ac- 
tivities for  the  children  were  large- 
ly confined  to  secular  education 
where  the  frontier  communities  had 
no  educational  system  in  operation. 

In  Nauvoo  there  was  no  system- 
atic and  regular  religious  instruc- 
tion offered  to  the  children  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  except  as  a  few  sym- 
pathetic teachers  may  have  spon- 
sored such  small  groups  within 
their  own  homes  or  neighborhood. 
The   Church   did  not   foster  such 


movement  for  all  the  children  of 
the  city. 

The  program  of  the  Church  in 
that  day  was  to  give  the  parents 
an  abundance  of  public  instruction 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  they  in  turn 
imparting  the  information  to  their 
children  at  their  own  firesides. 

From  all  the  chxurches  of  the 
land  had  come  the  citizens  of  Nau- 
voo. For  years  they  had  listened  to 
the  theories  of  men;  now  there  was 
a  prophet  in  their  midst,  a  living 
mouthpiece,  who  could  speak  the 
Lord's  will  to  his  listeners.  Such 
truths  seemed  too  precious  for 
children's  ears,  so  the  eager  parents 
attended  the  crowded  meetings  of 
the  Saints,  leaving  their  children  at 
home  to  receive  the  good  news  later. 

For  many  years  there  were  no 
public  auditoriums  in  Nauvoo  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  wor- 
shippers who  anxiously  sought  in- 
struction from  their  inspired  lead- 
ers. They  did  not  wait  for  large 
houses  of  worship  to  be  built,  but 
made  the  groves  their  temples, 
holding  their  Sabbath  services  in 
the  open  air. 

In  the  grove  near  the  Temple  a 
rostrum  was  erected  and  limiber 
benches  provided  for  the  ones  who 
wished  to  attend,  though  there  were 
always  more  in  attendance  than  the 
seats  would  accommodate.  Mothers 
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were  advised  to  remain  at  home 
with  their  young  babies  in  order 
that  no  confusion  would  prevent 
the  words  of  the  speaker  from  be- 
ing heard.  Since  the  audience  often 
numbered  ten  thousand  or  more, 
and  in  the  absence  of  loud  speak- 
ers of  any  kind,  it  was  very  essen- 
tial that  no  children  be  present  to 
mar  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Policemen  were  always  present 
to  keep  order  and  assist  in  clearing 
the  aisles.  In  good  weather  two  ses- 
sions were  held  every  Sabbath,  at 
one  of  which  the  sacrament  was  us- 
ually administered. 

Often  a  baptism  service  was  held 
at  the  close  of  each  session  of  the 
Sabbath  meeting.  "When  there  were 
no  converts  to  be  baptized  on  Sun- 
day, there  were  many  baptisms  per- 
formed in  behalf  of  the  dead. 

It  was  during  these  Sabbath 
preaching  services  that  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  made  known  to  the 
public  many  of  the  truths  that  had 
been  revealed  to  him.  The  other 
Church  authorities  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  the  revelations  pre- 
viously announced.  It  was  at  such 
a  meeting  that  Hyrum  Smith  gave 
his  famous  sermon  on  the  "Word  of 
Wisdom. 

There  were  always  other  meet- 
ings for  the  brethren  to  attend  on 
the  Sabbath  in  addition  to  the 
preaching  service  at  the  grove.  The 
High  Council  often  convened  on 
Sunday,  as  did  the  officers  of  the 
various  Priesthood  quorums.  Often 
the  general  authorities  of  the 
Church  met  in  private  homes  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  for  preach- 
ing services,  discussion  and  "prayer 
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meetings."  In  the  prayer  meetings 
they  generally  "prayed  for  the  sick; 
a  deliverance  from  our  enemies,  and 
a  favorable  termination  to  law 
suits." 

Such  meetings  were  held  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  Prophet's  store 
as  well  as  in  the  Mansion  House, 
when  it  was  completed.  Other 
brethren  opened  their  homes  for 
public  meetings  when  the  weather 
prevented  the  open  air  meetings  at 
the  grove. 

It  Is  surprising  how  late  in  the 
season  they  were  able  to  get  a  crowd 
at  the  grove.  On  January  21,  1844 
a  typical  meeting  was  held,  of  which 
we  read:  "Joseph  the  Prophet 
preached  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  temple  to  several  thousand  peo- 
ple, although  the  weather  was  some- 
what unpleasant." 

On  that  cold  day  the  Prophet 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  "The  Seal- 
ing of  the  Hearts  of  the  Fathers  to 
the  Children."  Surely  the  audience 
would  be  unmindful  of  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

At  the  meetings  in  the  grove  a 
well-trained  choir  was  present  to 
sing  several  numbers.  "With  the 
slowly  rising  walls  of  the  Temple 
as  a  background,  it  must  have  been 
a  marvelous  experience  to  attend  a 
service  in  the  grove  and  listen  to 
the  Gospel  truths  they  had  never 
heard   expounded   before. 

In  the  summer  time  the  Prophet 
sometimes  preached  to  passengers 
on  the  "Maid  of  Iowa,"  after  the 
services  in  the  grove.  The  Prophet 
kept  so  many  preaching  appoint- 
ments that  It  was  a  severe  strain 
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upon  his  vast  reservoir  of  strength. 
Two  weeks  before  the  martyrdom 
he  recorded  in  his  diary:  "At  home. 
My  health  not  very  good  in  con- 
sequence of  my  lungs  being  im- 
paired by  so  much  public  speaking. 
My  brother  Hyrum  preached  at  the 
stand." 

At  the  last  Sabbath  service  the 
Prophet  attended  in  Nauvoo  a  se- 
vere rain  storm  dispersed  the  crowd 
during  his  remarks.  The  next  Sab- 
bath he  was  on  the  Iowa  side  of 
the  river  considering  a  journey  in- 
to the  far  west. 

There  were  no  restrictions  on 
funerals  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  Nau- 
voo.    It  was  at  the  funeral  service 


of  King  Foliett  that  the  Prophet 
preached  one  of  his  most  powerful 
sermons,  on  the  subject  of  the  char- 
acter and  nature  of  God.  An  audi- 
ence of  twenty  thousand  crowded 
about  the  forest  on  Temple  Hill  to 
listen  to  that  historic  address. 

The  Sabbath  was  a  busy  day  in 
Nauvoo  long  before  public  build- 
ings were  erected  in  which  to  meet, 
yet  no  adequate  program  of  public 
religious  instruction  was  developed 
for  the  children.  It  was  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Church  for  its  leaders  to 
teach  the  parents  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  charging  them  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  instructing  their 
children. 


C^arlu    l/ltalt   iviudic  and  oUi 


■^ 


Tama 


{Excerpt S'  from  a  diary  and  sup- 
plied by  Harold.  H.  Jenson,  Histor- 
ian of  Sons  of  Utah  Pioneers.) 

"The  first  Friday  after  my  arrival 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  City  (Oct.  2, 
1853)  I  was  invited  by  Elder  Hen- 
ry Perkes,  at  whose  house  I  had  been 
duly  installed  as  a  lodger,  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  daughter,  Katie, 
to  the  Tabernacle  Choir  rehearsal, 
which  was  held  in  the  basement  of 
the  Social  Hall.  I  was  enrolled  that 
night  as  a  bass  singer  in  the  choir, 
under  Professor  Charles  J.  Thomas, 
conductor. 

"Miss  Katie  Perkes,  then  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  a  member  of 
the   Dramatic    Company   and    the 


DUNCAN  M.  McAllister 

Tabernacle  Choir,  and  I  usually 
went  with  her  to  rehearsals,  this 
with  my  lodging  in  the  same  house, 
gave  occasion  for  a  companionship 
that  speedily  developed  into  love, 
at  least  on  my  part.  "We  attended 
Calder's  Tonic-Sol-Fa  Singing  Class, 
in  President  Brigham  Young's  school 
building,  and  went  together  to 
parties  and  dances.  One  of  these 
occasions  was  a  supper  and  dance 
given  in  the  Social  Hall  by  Presi- 
dent Yovmg  to  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Company  and  prominent 
officials  of  the  Church,  and  we 
(Katie  and  I)  danced  a  quadrille 
set  with  the  President." 

Returning  to  Salt  Lake  City  from 
Brigham  City,  Brother  McAllister 
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writes:  "I  rejoined  the  Tabernacle 
Choir,  then  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Sands,  the  former  president 
of  the  Glasgow  conference  ...  I 
also  joined  another  dramatic  com- 
pany that  had  been  organized  by 
James  Hardy,  which  gave  occasion- 
al performances  in  a  small  theatre 
adjoining  the  post  office.  .  . 

"I  assisted  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre.  .  . 
I  was  introduced  by  Manager  Claw- 
son  to  the  property  man  of  the 
theatre,  and  was  engaged  assisting 
in  making  a  great  variety  of  furn- 
ishings and  props  needed  on  the 
stage  in  the  numerous  settings  that 
the  various  plays  call  for.  Subse- 
quently I  also  stuffed  the  backs  of 
the  large  number  of  seats  in  the 
theatre  and  made  cushions  for  the 
seats.  President  Yoimg  had  some 
special  seats  reserved  for  him  and 
members  of  his  family  and  some- 
times came  and  chatted  with  me, 
and  his  condescension  increased  my 
admiration  for  him." 

"I  received  permission  from  the 
manager  to  come  to  the  theatre 
every  performance  night  and  go  'be- 
hind the  scenes'  and  was  frequently 
used  as  a  'super'  and  took  minor 
parts  in  the  drama,  comedies,  chor- 
uses, etc.  I  soon  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  employees,  ac- 
tors and  actresses,  and  it  was  like 
a  big  family  association.  All  were 
in  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  re- 
lationship. President  Young  was  a 
regular  attendant  and  mingled  with 
and  encouraged  all  in  their  various 
duties.  Many  of  his  children  were 
among  those  who  freqxxently  ap- 
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peared  in  characters  on  the  stage, 
and  I  was  duly  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  Dramatic  Society. 
"I  was  secretary  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Hayden  and  Handel  Society,  Zion's 
Musical  Society  and  Union  Glee 
Club,  (organized  to  promote  group 
singing).  In  1884  (date  not  sure) 
I  was  the  "Sorcerer"  in  the  comic 
opera  of  that  name  in  connection 
with  the  members  of  the  Zion's  Mu- 
sical Society.  In  connection  with 
Elder  David  O.  Calder  and  with 
permission  of  President  John  Tay- 
lor we  organized  the  Utah  Caledon- 
ian Club,  the  first  society  of  this 
character  formed  in  the  Territory." 

-yv  temple  in  the  ^aaeorudli 
{Contin-ued  fro<m  page  269) 

feet.  Some  of  the  granite  stones 
in  the  building  required  four  yoke 
of  oxen  to  draw  them  from  the 
quarry  to  Temple  Block. 

Both  President  Young  and  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  saw  the  present 
Temple  in  vision,  even  before  any 
of  it  was  built.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  the  former  presided 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
and  the  latter  at  the  dedicatory  ex- 
ercises, when  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. 

Although  President  Young  pre- 
dicted the  erection  of  "himdreds  of 
Temples"  by  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
yet  he  assures  us  that  this  Salt  Lake 
edifice  will  "be  one  in  the  center  of 
Temples."  And  this  may  account 
for  its  stateliness,  its  beauty,  its 
magnificence,  and  its  solidity. 


Jke  f'^robiem  of  Aob 


SIDNEY    B.    SPERRY 


A  supplement  to  Lessons  23,  24,  25 
in  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Manual. 

Man  is  born  to  trouble, 
As  the  sparks  fly  upward. 
Job  5:7 

i  he  Book  of  Job  concerns  itself 
with  the  age-old  problem  of  human 
suffering.  This  it  handles  in  mas- 
terful style,  but  offers  no  final  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  man  has  no  ready 
formula  that  resolves  in  a  rational 
and  satisfactory  manner  all  of  the 
questions  relating  to  human  suffer- 
ings. We  see  as  yet  through  a  glass 
darkly;  God  alone  knows  all  of  the 
answers.  But  in  the  midst  of  un- 
certainty, we  have  the  blessed  as- 
surance expressed  in  the  Revelation 
of  John  (21:4)  that  He  "will  wipe 
away  every  tear  .  .  .  and  death  will 
be  no  more,  nor  will  mourning,  nor 
crying,  nor  pain  be  anymore." 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  may  have  had 
this  passage  in  mind  when  he  said, 
"God  washes  the  eyes  by  tears  until 
they  can  behold  the  invisible  land 
where  tears  shall  come  no  more." 

Notwithstanding  this  comfort- 
ing assurance  of  future  felicity, 
men  still  are  groping  for  the  reasons 
for  their  suffering,  and  rightly  so. 
Even  a  partial  explanation  of  pres- 
^ent  sorrows  and  pain  often  makes 


it  possible  for  a  man  to  face  life 
bravely  and  effectively;  without  it 
life  may  lose  meaning  and  become 
a  tragedy.  And  this  we  ma^  be 
sure  of:  the  explanations  of  suffer- 
ing to  which  we  are  habituated  will 
condition  our  own  response  to  the 
actual  experience  of  it.  Note  the 
case  of  Job.  Here  was  a  man  who 
was  brought  up  on  a  doctrine  very 
common  in  the  Hebrew  world:  God 
prospers  the  righteous  and  afflicts 
the  wicked.  This  smug  philosophy 
doubtless  satisfied  Job  and  his 
Edomite  friends,  but  when  the  for- 
mer was  smitten  and  bereft  of  fam- 
ily and  worldly  goods  and  he  lost  his 
equanimity  and  poise.  He  was  no 
longer  the  patient  and  tranquil  Job 
of  tradition,  for  his  philosophy  did 
not  sustain  him  in  his  hours  of  trial 
— the  early  hours  at  least. 

After  this  opened  Job  his  mouth, 
and  cursed  his  day  .  .  . 

Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I 
was  born. 

And  the  night  wherein  it 
was  said,  'A  man-child 
is  brought  forth.' 

Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb? 

Why  did    I  not  perish  at  birth? 
(3:1,3,11) 

Job  learned  that  the  problem  of 
suffering  was  not  the  simple  affair 
he  and  his  friends  had  assumed.    So 
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in  the  speeches  between  Job  and  his 
"comforters,"  we  find  that  the  point 
at  issue  is  the  justice  of  God  in  His 
deahngs  with  men. 

In  "King  Lear,"  more  than  in 
any  other  of  his  plays,  Shakespeare 
faces  the  mystery  of  human  suffer- 
ing. But  we  look  in  vain  for  ex- 
planations. Not,  indeed,  that  Shake- 
speare lacked  curiosity  sufficient  to 
search  for  answers;  his  purpose  was. 
simply  to  present  life  as  it  is.  As 
Professor  Dowden  said  long  ago, 
"Shakespeare's  fidelity  to  the  fact 
will  allow  him  to  deny  no  pain  or 
calamity  that  befalls  man.  'There 
was  never  yet  philosopher  that 
could  endure  the  toothache  patient- 
ly.' [Much  Ado  Aboait  Nothing, 
act  V.  se.  1,]  He  knows  that  it  is 
impossible  to 

Tetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken 
thread. 

Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony 
with  words.' 
He  admits  the  suffering,  the  weak- 
ness, of  humanity;  but  he  declares 
that  in  the  inner  law  there  is  a  con- 
straining power  stronger  than  a  sil- 
ken thread;  in  the  fidelity  of  pure 
hearts,  in  the  rapture  of  love  and 
sacrifices,  there  is  a  charm  which  is 
neither  air  nor  words,  but,  indeed 
potent  enough  to  subdue  pain  and 
make  cdamity  acceptable." 

Possibly  to  most  readers  of  King 
Lear  the  tragedy  suggests  that  hu- 
man suffering  may  result  from 
moral  evil,  that  spiritual  suffering 
is  more  intense  than  physical,  and 
that  suffering  can  be  converted 
from  an  evil  to  a  good. 

The    ancient    Greek    tragedians 
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came  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
suffering.  Thus,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Aeschylus  in  his  Vrome- 
theus  Bound  and  in  the  Oresteia 
observes  that  suffering  visits  all 
men,  "sits  down  at  the  feet  of  each 
by  turns,"  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  that  wisdom 
comes  from  it,  and,  finally,  that  it 
is  due  entirely  to  sin. 

The  problem  has  been  tackled  by 
Milton  and  by  Liebnitz,  the  great 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  not 
to  mention  a  host  of  other  compe- 
tent minds  since.  As  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  deepens,  so  our 
areas  of  mystery  are  widened.  Our 
best  thinkers  are  convinced  that  we 
live  in  a  universe  of  law  and  order, 
but  are  constantly  puzzled  and 
troubled  by  the  appalling  Hst  of 
dangers  and  threats  to  man.  Why 
are  even  righteous  men,  the  noblest 
creatures  that  grace  the  earth,  so 
beset  with  pain,  agony,  and  suffer- 
ing? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  influence  of  suffering 
upon  men  is  found  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  121:1-11.  While 
lingering  in  Liberty  jail,  the  proph- 
et, Joseph  Smith,  prayed  in  part  as 
follows: 

"O  God,  where  art  thou?  And 
where  is  the  pavilion  that  covereth 
thy  hiding  place?  How  long  shall 
thy  hand  be  stayed,  and  thine  eye, 
yea  thy  pure  eye,  behold  from,  the 
eternal  heavens  the  wrongs  of  thy 
people  and  of  thy  servants,  and 
thine  ear  be  penetrated  with  their 
cries?  *   *   * 

"Remember  thy  suffering  saints. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    JOB 


O  our  God;  and  thy  servants  will 
rejoice  in  thy  name  forever." 
The  Lord  suddenly  answers  him. 

"My  son,  peace  be  unto  thy  soul; 
thine  adversity  and  thine  afflictions 
shall  be  but  a  small  moment;  and 
then,  if  thou  endure  it  well,  God 
shall  exalt  thee  on  high;  thou  shalt 
triumph  over  all  thy  foes. 

"Thy  friends  do  stand  by  thee, 
and  they  shall  hail  thee  again  with 
warm  hearts  and  friendly  hands. 

"Thou  art  not  yet  as  Job;  thy 
friends  do  not  contend  against  thee, 
neither  charge  thee  with  transgres- 
sion, as  they  did  Job. 

"And  they  who  do  charge  thee 
with  transgression,  their  hope  shall 
be  blasted,  and  their  prospects  shall 
melt  away  as  the  hoar  frost  melteth 
before  the  burning  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun." 

The  Lord's  answer  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  us  because  of  the  ref- 

President  Brigham  Young  also 
contributed  an  interesting  sidelight 
erence  to  Job.  But  if  we  interpret 
correctly,  the  Lord  seems  to  imply 
in  the  answer  that  the  sufferings 
of  men  are  relatively  insignificant 
and  exist  a  "small  moment"  only. 
Furthermore,  God  seems  to  test  men 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction  to  es- 
tablish their  right  to  exalted  posi- 
tions. This  may  be  called  the  pro- 
bationary and  evidential  principle 
of  suffering. 

If  thou  endure  it  well, 
God  shall  exalt  thee  on  high. 

Then,  too,  suffering  is  retribu- 
tive.   (See  especially  verse   1  Iff.) 


on  the  probationary  principle  of  suf- 
fering. He  said,  "God  never  be- 
stows upon  his  people,  or  upon  an 
individual,  superior  blessings  with- 
out a  severe  trial  to  prove  them, 
to  prove  that  individual,  or  that 
people,  to  see  whether  they  will 
keep  their  covenants  with  him,  and 
keep  in  remembrance  what  he  has 
shown  them." 

That  statement  will  explain  in 
part  the  pain  and  sufferings  our 
people  have  passed  through.  More 
agony  may  logically  be  expected. 

Some  helpful  references  and 
thoughts  on  the  problem  of  suffer- 
ing. 

1.  The  principle  of  retribution. 
Note  how  Job's  three  friends  apply 
it  to  him.  Job  4:8;  11:20;  18:5-21; 
19:1-3.  See  also  Amos  5:14  and 
compare  3:6.  Study  also  Matt.  7: 
24-26  where  the  fate  of  the  obedi- 
ent and  disobedient  are  compared. 

2.  The  disciplinary  and  educa- 
tional value  of  suffering.  This  prin- 
ciple relieves  the  severity  of  the 
principle  of  retribution.  See  Prov- 
erbs 3:11;  13:24;  15:5;  Job  5:17, 
cf.  Psalm  94:12.  Note  how  Elihu 
describes  the  discipline  meted  to  the 
sick  man  in  Job  33:19flf.  In  a  later 
statement,  he  points  out  the  fate  of 
a  sinner  who  will  not  be  disciplined 
by  suffering.  Job  36:13£f.  An  es- 
pecially valuable  reference  is  He- 
brews 5:8  where  it  is  said  of  Jesus 
that  he  "learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered." 

3.  The  evidential  and  probation- 
ary principle  of  suffering.  The  first 
two  chapters  of  Job  present  the 
view  that  suffering  is  a  means  of 
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testing  whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  disinterested  righteousness.  Jo- 
seph Smith  suffered  martyrdom  to 
demonstrate  his   convictions.  ' 

4.  The  principle  of  sacrifice  as 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  hu- 
man sneering.  Israel's  sufferings  in 
times  past  were  sacrificial  as  well 
as  penal.  She  has  been  sacrificed  to 
spread  God's  truth  in  the  world. 
Christ's  sufferings  were  sacrificial. 
Note  Doctrine  &  Covenants  19:16- 


20.  Brave  men  may  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  bring  safety  or  a  great 
service  to  their  fellows. 

Discuss  the  following  statements: 

"Suffering  is  the  surest  means  of 
making  us  truthful  to  ourselves." 

— ^Sismondi. 

"We  need  to  suffer  that  we  may 
learn  to  pity." — Landon. 

"Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it 
is  to  suffer  and  be  strong." 

— Longfellow. 


Our  New  Board  Member 


By  profession  a  lawyer,  he  is  the 
junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Moyle,  Richards  &  McKay.  He  ob- 
tained his  college  training  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  and  his  legal 
training  at  the  George  Washington 
University,  where  he  received  his 
degree  LL.B.,  and  Harvard,  where 
he  received  a  master's  degree,  LL.M. 
He  has,  also,  a  degree  A.B.  from  the 
University  of  Utah.  From  1926  to 
1928  he  was  an  instructor  at  the 
local  school. 

Meantime,  he  has  had  much  ex-, 
perience  in  Sunday  School  work, 
serving  successively  as  teacher,  as 
a  stake  board  member,  and  as  stake 
superintendent,  in  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  1939  he  was  ap- 
pointed stake  superintendent  in  the 
Bonneville  Stake.  At  present  he  is 
teaching  in  the  University  Ward. 

In  1921-24  he  served  as  a  mis- 
The    latest    acquisition    by    the      sionary  for  the  Church  in  Switzer- 
Deseret  Simday  School  Union  Board      land  and  England,  editing  the  Mil- 
is  David  Lawrence  McKay,  son  of      lennial  Star  for  six  months  in  the 
President  David  O.  McKay.  latter  country.  . 
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^upenntendents- 


REVERENCE 

Reverence  in  our.  Sunday  Schools 
seems  to  issue  largely  from  three 
situations: 

First,  the  situation  in  which  ad- 
ministrative excellence  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendency  is  definitely 
evident. 

Secondly,  the  situation  where  the 
teachers  themselves  are  so  imbued 
with  the  importance  of  their  assign- 
ments that  in  their  preparation, 
their  personal  demeanor  and  their 
entire  teacher  attitude,  they  are  real 
exemplars. 

Thirdly,  the  situation  in  the 
home  where  there  is  a  friendly  and 
appreciative  attitude  toward  the 
significance  of  religion. 

Reverence  is  not  necessarily  a 
characteristic  of  a  Sunday  School 
to  be  pursued  apart — it  is  really  a 
by-product  of  a  good  Sunday  School 
operation.  That  is,  it  is  not  some- 
thing a  superintendency  can  secure 
simply  by  announcing  insistently: 
"We  must  be  reverent."  As  soon 
as    parents,    superintendency    and 


teachers  have  truly  done  their  work, 
reverence  will  be  there. 

Elder  Earl  J.  Glade  has  clearly 
shown  the  precautions  that  should 
be  observed  in  the  Sunday  School 
worship  service,  if  reverence  is  to 
be  an  evident  characteristic.  His 
statement  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  The  Instructs  for  1943.  We 
commend  it  to  all  superintenden- 
cies  and  teachers  for  re-reading. 

One  of  the  first  concepts  with 
which  superintendencies  should  be 
concerned,  is  that  a  Sunday  School 
operation  is  a  beautiful,  spiritual 
experience  and  not  just  another 
business  enterprise.  The  elements 
of  gentility  and  refinement  should 
be  constantly  evident.  They  should 
be  present,  for  instance,  in  the  tone 
of  voice,  and  in  one's  all-aroimd 
personal  deportment.  When  a 
prayer  is  uttered,  as  an  example,  one 
should  try  very  earnestly  to  realize 
that  one  is  addressing  our  Father  in 
Heaven.  Certainly,  a  prayer  is  not 
something  to  be  tossed  off  as  just 
another  part  of  the  service  to  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way. 
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Administrative  excellence  in 
Sunday  School  makes  first  for  order.^ 
All  of  us  know  how  highly  order 
is  rated  in  the  laws  of  heaven. 
When  a  Sunday  School  moves  quiet- 
ly, beautifully  and  with  precision, 
from  one  important  phase  to  an- 
other, a  spirit  of  fine  spiritual  ser- 
enity naturally  ensues.  Everyone 
is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  such  a 
group.  Everyone. is  striving  to  be 
at  his  best  and  to  contribute  his 
share. 

Teachers,  too,  by  such  excellence 
in  the  general  assembly,  are  moti- 
vated to  equal  effort  in  the  lesson 
presentation.  Their  attitude  to- 
ward Sunday  School  teaching  is  rev- 
erent and  appreciative — ^it  is  a  sa- 
cred assignment  with  a  tremend- 
ously vital  significance  in  the  lives 
of  boys  and  girls. 

The  law  of  suggestion  is  always 
operating  in  class  work.  Here  is  an 
old  statement  of  that  law:  "Every 
idea  of  a  function  tends  to  call  that 
function  into  activity  and  will  do 
so  unless  hindered  by  a  competing 
idea  or  a  physical  impediment." 

Loose,  imperfect  assignments, 
for  instance,  beget  indifferent  prep- 
aration. Teacher  apathy  nearly  al- 
ways produces  lackadaisical  stu- 
dents. Great  teachers  have  a  way 
of  developing  fine  students.  Spir- 
itual tone  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er suggests  that  to  the  student. 

Much  also  can  be  done  in  the 
home  to  point  toward  reverence  in 
the  Sunday  School.  Parents  may 
well  check  over  the  intimate  man- 
nerisms of  children  and  make  clear 
what  are  the  proprieties  of  behav- 
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ior  in  a  church  service.  This  will 
speedily  help  a  child  to  know  that 
during  prayer  the  head  is  bowed, 
the  eyes  closed  and  that  during  the 
sacramental  service  no  one  ever 
talks  with  a  neighbor  nor  even 
smiles  at  a  friend.  It  is  a  beauti- 
fully quiet,  spiritually  pointed  de- 
votion. 

Reverence  is  evidence  of  spiritual 
gentility.  It  is  a  truly  vital  part  of 
a  good  Sunday  School. 

TWO  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
Some  Sunday  Schools  have  in- 
quired about  the  desirability  of  a 
class  following  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
course  of  study  for  some  Sundays 
of  each  month,  and  the  Genealogi- 
cal Training  course  during  the  oth- 
ers. 

Such  a  procedure  of  a  class  fol- 
lowing two  courses  of  study  alter- 
nately is  not  desirable  in  any  of  the 
Sunday  School  departments.  Neith- 
er course  can  be  given  just  treat- 
ment, and  continuity  is  lost.  All 
Sunday  Schools,  where  possible, 
should  organize  a  separate  Genea- 
logical Training  class,  attendance  at 
which  is  made  optional  to  all  Sun- 
day School  members  above  18  years 
of  age. 

PART  SINGING 
A  static -producing  practice  in 
some  Sunday  Schools  is  to  have 
members  shift  their  seating  for  part 
singing  during  the  song  service. 
This  procedure,  which  often  invites 
irreverence,  should  be  avoided. 
There  is  no  objection  to  part  sing- 
ing, but  in  Schools  where  it  is  prac- 
— More  on  page  286 
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SUPPLIES.  FOR  SECRETARIES 

Most  purchasable  supplies  for 
Sunday  School  secretaries  are  obtain- 
able at  the  Deseret  Book  Company, 
44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah,  rather  than  at 
the   Sunday  School  general  offices. 

Prices  for  materials  are:  Officers 
and  Teachers'  Roll,  35c;  Sunday 
School  Minute  Book  (one  year)  $1; 
Simday  School  Minute  Book  (two 
years) ,  $1.50;  Junior  Sunday  School 
Minute  Book,  350;  Class  Roll  Book, 
35c;  graduation  certificates  for 
Teacher  Training,  25c  per  dozen; 
and  enlistment  cards,  35  per   100. 

None  of  the  aforementioned  sup- 
plies is  carried  at  the  Sunday  School 
offices. 

If  you  are  a  ward  or  branch  secre- 
tary needing  additional  monthly  re- 
port forms,  you  may  obtain  them, 
free,  from  your  stake  secretary  or 
mission  Sunday  School  supervisor, 
who  may  replenish  their  supplies, 
free,  at  the  Sunday  School  general 
offices. 

Sunday  School  Handbooks  (25c), 
Superintendents'  Memo  Forms  25  c, 
and  all  Sunday  School  lesson  man- 
uals (25c)  and  teachers'  supple- 
ments (25c  except  'for  Nursery, 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  depart- 
ments, which  are  75c)  are  obtain- 
able, payable  in  advance,  at  the 
Sunday  School  offices,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Our  supply  of  1944  lesson  man- 


uals for  The  Gospel  Message,  First 
Intermediate,  and  Second  Interme- 
diate departments  is  exhausted. 
However,  lesson  manuals  for  all 
other  departments,  and  teachers' 
supplements  for  all  departments, 
are  still  available. 

YELLOWSTONE  STAKE 

Yellowstone  is  a  farflung  stake 
near  the  famous  national  park  for 
which  it  is  named.  William  J.  Lewis 
is  stake  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent and  his  wife,  Elsie  R.  Lewis,  is 
stake  secretary. 

Recently  we  asked  Superintend- 
ent Lewis  for  the  key  to  his  stake's 
success  in  filing  monthly  reports. 
(Every  monthly  report  for  each  of 
the  13  Sunday  Schools  in  his  stake 
was  filed  in  1943.) 

Answering,  he  wrote:  "She  [his 
wife]  said  she  had  several  ward  sec- 
retaries who  were  converted  to  the 
system  of  finishing  their  monthly 
reports  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
month  before  leaving  Sunday  School 
and  submitting  them  to  her  with- 
out delay  .  .  .  The  few  slow  ones 
who  fail  to  get  them  in  on  time  she 
calls  on  the  telephone  where  pos- 
sible or  mails  a  card  as  a  reminder. 
Then  if  there  is  no  response  she  fol- 
lows up  with  a  personal  call  or  con- 
tacts the  superintendent  for  his  help. 
The  follow-up  is  done  consistently 
and  persistently." 
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HERO  STORIES 

Oil  For  Their  Lamps*  Church 
Department  of  Education,  Deseret 
Book  Co.,  $.60. 

The  stories  in  this  little  book  are 
excellently  selected  and  written  to 
illustrate  specific  divine  principles. 
Incidents  and  experiences  in  the 
lives  of  religious  leaders  are  retold 
in  a  refreshing  and  engaging  man- 
ner. 

One  great  value  of  this  little  vol- 
ume is  that  it  emphasizes  in  a  very 
delightful  and  powerful  way  some 
of  the  results  of  a  virtuous  life. 
Peace,  wisdom,  truth,  love,  mercy, 
faith,  co-operation,  liherty,  deter- 
mination, friendship,  justice,  obedi- 
ence, self-control,  and  other  Chris- 
tian virtues  are  demonstrated  at 
their  best. 

The  reading  of  this  book  definite- 
ly leads  one  to  emulate  the  good  ex- 
amples of  our  honored  religious 
leaders. 

Every  teacher  of  religion  will  do 
well  to  become  familiar  with  this 
practical  and  convincing  collection 
of  incidents  which  so  richly  illus- 
trate the  intangible  values  of  life. 
— A.K.R. 

PIONEER  BOOK 

The  Story  of  the  Mormon  Pio- 
neers, Mabel  Harmer,  Deseret  News 
Press  (Deseret  Book  Co.  $2.00) — • 
Here  is  a  new  book  on  the  Mormon 
Pioneers  which  could  well  fit  into 
your  Sunday  School  library,  for  two 
good  reasons;  it  is  interesting  read- 
ing to  the  child  as  well  as  to  the 
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adult,  and  it  is  bulging  with  back- 
groxmd  material  for  Sunday  School 
lessons  on  Church  History. 

Mrs.  Harmer's  book,  fortunately 
for  the  young  as  well  as  for  the  cas- 
ual reader,  is  not  burdened  with  a 
stream  of  dates,  names  and  places. 
Rather,  for  example,  it  takes  you 
into  the  log  or  adobe  homes  of  our 
Pioneers,  tells  you  how  floors  were 
scrubbed  with  sand,  how  bread  was 
made  without  yeast,  and  how  shoes 
were  fashioned  from  wood.  This 
book,  in  simple  language,  gives  you 
an  intimate  insight  into  everyday 
life  of  our  stalwart  forbears,  who 
had  their  own  trying,  but  interest- 
ing, problems  with  aggressors,  rigid 
rationing  and  mileage  restrictions. 
~W.J.A. 

^upertniendtnh — continued 

ticed,  eflForts  should  be  made  to  ar- 
range the  seating  so  that  shifting 
during  the  worship  period  will  not 
be  necessary. 

MARCHING 

The  General  Board  recommends 
that  militaristic  marching  be  avoid- 
ed when  members  file  out  of  the  as- 
sembly for  class  work  (and  when 
they  return) ,  Soft,  reverential  mu- 
sic for  this  purpose  will  add  to  the 
worshipful  spirit  which  should  char- 
acterize all  Sunday  Schools.  With 
supervision,  students  will  soon  learn 
to  proceed  to  their  classrooms  quiet- 
ly and  quickly  with  this  accompan- 
iment. 


%.«:- 


Song  For  The  Month  of  June 

"And  when  thou  prayest,  thou 
shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are: 
for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in 
the  synagogues  and  in  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be 
seen  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  they  have  their  reward.  But 
thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which 
is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
openly." — ^Matt.  6:5  and  6. 

"Ere  you  left  your  room  this 
morning,  did  you  think  to  pray?" 
Did  you  ask  for  protection  as  a 
shield  today?  Praying  rests  the 
weary,  and  brightens  the  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  song  found  on  page 
65  in  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Songs.  Although  this  selection  is 
used  considerably  throughout  the 
church,  the  composer  is  unknown. 

The  second  stanza  of  the  song 
speaks  of  forgiveness.  "When  one's 
heart  is  filled  with  anger,  let  us 
pray  for  grace  to  forgive  him  who 
crossed  our  way.  The  eleventh  chap- 
ter and  twenty- fifth  verse  from  the 
book  of  Mark  says: 

"And  when  ye  stand  praying,  for- 
give, if  ye  have  aught  against  any; 
that  our  Father  also  which  is  in 
heaven  may  forgive  you  your  tres- 
passes." 

The  closing  stanza  encourages  us 
to  seek  the  healing  influence  that 
comes  from  prayer  during  a  time 
of  trials  and  sorrows.  It  is  likened  to 


the  soothing  ointment  that  comes 
from  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree. 

The  interpretation  of  this  num- 
ber calls  for  a  spirit  of  humbleness 
and  devotion.  These  qualities  are 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  teach- 
ings and  belief  in  the  efFectiveness 
of  prayer,  as  taught  by  our  church. 
"We  should  always  sing  this  song  In 
a  truly  religious  manner. 


NEW  CHAPEL 
Dott  J.  Sariori 

We  like  the  tall  new  chapel, 
The  little  ones  will  say. 

The  floor  looks  like  the  pebbles 
We  polished  yesterday. 

We  like  the  feel  of  benches 
Silvery,  smooth  as  pearls 

Or  as  a  sea-shell's  lining, 

And  the  way  the  woodwork 
curls. 

Above  the  hidden  organ. 

And  when  folks  touch  its  keys 

The  whole  house  seems  to  tremble 
Like  aspen  in  a  breeze. 

The  draperies  at  the  windows 

Are  velvet  waterfalls 
Lit  by  a  rosy  sunset 

Flowing  down  the  walls. 

And  when  we  go  on  Sunday 

Into  this  holy  place 
We  know  the  Lord  is  present 

Thou  we  cannot  see  His  face. 
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'Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  71,  Sfanza  2) 

Thy  sacrifice,  O  Savior,  dear, 

And  death  on  Calvary, 
Hath  given  me  salvation's  cheer, 

And  I  remember  Thee. 

-Edwin  F.  Parry 
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How  To  Use  The  Instructor 


Two  departments  in  the  Sunday 
School  are  using  material  taken 
from  the  history  of  our  Church. 
They  are  the  First  Intermediate  and 
the  Junior. 

What  help  can  a  reading  of  The 
Instructor  give  to  teachers  in  these 
two  departments  for  the  August 
lessons?  Here  are  some  citations 
and  references: 

Intermediate  Department 

Lessons  28-31,  inclusive. 

Article  on  George  Q.  Cannon, 
in  May  Instructor.  For  settlements 
outside  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  series 
on  "Pioneers  of  Southern  Utah," 
especially  the  one  for  April,  this 
year — a  thrilling  story. 

"While  there  are  no  specific  para- 
graphs in  the  May  article  on  George 
Q.  Cannon  to  show  the  "pioneer 
schools,"  "pioneer  good  times,"  and 
"pioneers  and  the  Sabbath,"  yet  a 
careful  reading  of  this  article  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  acquire  an  at- 
mosphere which  will  be  of  service 
to  the  class. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the 
articles  on  the  pioneers  of  Southern 
Utah.  Glean  from  them  such  items 
as  can  be  used  in  the  class. 

Junior  Department 

Lessons  28  and  29  are  on  Church 
buildings  in  early  Utah — temples, 
tabernacles,  with  insignia. 

By  August  next,  when  these  les- 
sons are  treated  in  class,  there  will 
have  been  printed  on  the  cover  of 
The  Instructor  six  of  our  Temples, 
beginning  with  the  last  one  built. 


The  teacher  will  thus  have  attrac- 
tive pictures  of  these  holy  struc- 
tures, round  which  to  build  a  les- 
son. Read  also  the  descriptive  ar- 
ticles in  The  Instructor  of  these 
picture  temples. 

Lesson  30  is  a  review  of  Lessons 
17-29,  inclusive.  It  is  suggested 
therefore  that,  instead  of  treating 
the  material  that  has  been  covered 
in  the  lessons,  the  matter  in  the  ar- 
ticles on  George  Q.  Cannon  for 
April,  May,  and  June  be  taken  up. 
These  cover  much  of  the  matter 
treated  in  the  Manual  lessons,  but 
have  the  added  advantage  that  it 
centers  in  an  interesting  personal- 
ity. 

Lesson  32  is  about  the  cultural 
contributions  of  the  Church,  in- 
cluding drama  and  music  in  early 
Utah. 

In  the  June  Instructor  there  is  an 
intimate,  concrete  picture  of  these 
aspects,  centering  in  an  early 
Utahn,  Duncan  McAllister.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  was  An- 
thony W.  Ivins,  whose  philosophy 
is  discussed  in  the  June  number. 
When  any  community  produces  a 
cultured  man,  it  contributes  to  the 
culture  of  the  commonwealth.  Also 
the  temples,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  are  evidences  of 
culture.  Note  the  Salt  Lake  Tem- 
ple, with  article,  in  the  June  issue. 

All  this  is  fresh  material;  it  rep- 
resents a  new  approach  to  the  ma- 
terial in  the  Manual  and  the  Sup- 
plement, and  is  like  drinking  from 
a  running  stream  instead  of  a  stag- 
nant pool. 
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XI.     Great  Teachers  of  The  Gospel 


Topic  for  August 

"Great  teachers,  like  great  art- 
ists," someone  has  said,  "are  born, 
not  made." 

Whatever  of  truth  is  in  this 
sweeping  statement,  would  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  prove. 
Our  feeling  is  that  skill  to  teach  is 
rather  widespread  among  folk;  fur- 
ther, that  it  can  be  developed  to  a 
point  of  artistry  with  many  who 
have  aptitudes  towards  educational 
leadership.  Proof  of  this  may  read- 
ily be  found  in  practically  every 
ward  of  our  Church,  and  through- 
out the  mission  field,  where  effec- 
tive teaching  of  the  gospel  is  con- 
stantly being  revealed. 

Most  of  the  teaching  does  not,  of 
course,  measure  up  to  high  stand- 
ards; it  is  only  commonplace.  Yet 
frequently  there  is  found  a  teach- 
er who  is  an  artist  in  the  work;  and 
occasionally  one  will  rise  to  qualities 
of  real  greatness.  It  has  been  so  all 
down  the  stream  of  time.  In  re- 
sponse to  challenging  needs,  great 
teachers  have  risen  in  all  ages  to  pro- 
claim God's  truth. 

History  of  religion  is  made  up  in 
large  part  of  the  life  stories  of  great 
teachers  of  religion.  Think  here  of 
Father  Noah  striving  to  save  a  wick- 
ed people  from  impending  destruc- 
tion; of  Moses  bringing  Israel  out  of 
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bondage  and  training  the  horde  in  a 
wilderness  in  ways  of  righteous  wor- 
ship; of  Samuel,  maker  and  instruc- 
tor of  kings;  of  Elijah,  champion 
of  righteousness  before  Ahab  and 
his  idolatrous  priests;  of  Daniel  in 
Babylon;  and  of  Isaiah,  flaming 
forth  with  divine  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  centuries  before  he  blessed 
earth  with  His  presence.  Each  of 
these  great  leaders  in  his  own  dis- 
tinctive way  was  a  great  teacher. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  course, 
stands  out  as  the  one  in  whom  pow- 
er to  teach  rises  to  perfection.  No 
man  before  or  since  his  time  has  re- 
vealed such  divine  artistry  in  mak- 
ing truth  live.  Lessons  he  presented, 
demonstrated,  exemplified,  have 
kept  their  vitality  through  the  ages. 
He  spoke  "as  one  having  authority"; 
he  knew  h6w  to  meet  men  on  their 
own  ground;  he  could  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff;  he  had  crea- 
tive skill  to  dramatize  truth;  ahd 
lastly,  he  was  himself  the  "light  and 
the  life,"  he  came  to  radiate  the 
world. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Savior, 
other  prophet-teachers  besides  Isaiah 
had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  labored  to  implant  the 
true  gospel  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Outstanding  among  these  lead- 
ers of  vision  was  Malachi,  whose  in- 
spired words  still  ring  for  us  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  Our  Book  of  Mor- 
mon also  preserves  for  us  life-stories 
and  prophetic  words  of  a  number  of 
other  prophet-teachers — Father  Le- 
hi,  Nephi,  Jacob,  Benjamin,  Mosiah, 
Abinidi,  Alma,  the  elder,  and  Alma, 
the  younger,  who  foresaw  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  and  taught  gos- 
pel truth  with  vision  and  power. 

In  the  life  of  Alma,  the  younger, 
especially,'  do  we  find  a  teacher  of 
great  clarity  and  force.  His  life- 
story  is  something  of  a  romance. 
Born  of  a  goodly  parentage,  tradi- 
tioned  in  gospel  truth,  yet  with 
youthful  perverseness,  he  turns  aside 
from  the  faith  of  his  stalwart  father, 
and  with  the  sons  of  faithful  King 
Mosiah,  persists  in  iniquity,  leading 
others  astray.  Prayers  of  his  troubled 
father  and  the  saints  at  last  serve 
to  work  a  miracle  in  the  life  of  the 
erring  son. 

Alma  is  suddenly  checked  in  his 
career  of  unrighteousness  by  an 
angel  of  the  Lord.  Stricken  with 
his  companions  to  the  earth,  he  is 
given  command  from,,  the  Lord  to 
cease  doing  evil,  and  turn  to  good. 
So  great  is  his  astonishment  at  this 
divine  manifestation  that  Alma  is 
dumb,  helpless;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion he  is  borne  back  to  his  father. 
Through  fasting  and  prayer  of  the 
assembled  saints,  another  miracle  is 
wrought.  Alma  is  restored,  and, 
regaining  his  speech,  he  acknowl- 
edges his  sins  and  his  conversion, 
saying,  "I  have  repented  of  my  sins, 
and  have  been  redeemed  of  the  Lord: 
behold  I  am  born  of  the  spirit." 
Then  follows  his  first  burning  testi- 
mony of  the  truth. 


Through  the  years  that  follow 
Alma  and  his  companions,  the  sons 
of  King  Mosiah,  become  great 
teachers  of  righteousness.  Backed 
by  youthful  vigor,  he  carries  the 
gospel  message,  despite  distress  and 
danger,  to  all  he  can  reach.  As  keep- 
er of  the  records,  he  preserves  for  us 
precious  words  of  living  light. 
Among  these  are  some  of  his  own 
trenchant  interpretations  of  ever- 
lasting principles  of  the  gospel.  Not- 
able among  his  written  expositions 
of  truth  are  his  counsels  to  his  own 
erring  son,  Corianton.  (See  Alma, 
Chapters  39-42.)  Here  is  a  great 
teacher  put  to  the  test  of  reaching 
and  holding  one  dearer  to  him  than 
life  itself. 

Among  the  gems  of  truth  and 
counsel  Alma  gives  his  son  are  these: 
"Ye  cannot  hide  your  crimes  from 
God."  "Seek  not  after  riches  and  the 
vain  things  of  this  world;  for  be- 
hold, you  cannot  carry  them  with 
you." 

"Wickedness  never  was  happiness." 
"Mercy  claimeth  the  penitent."  "Let 
the  justice  of  God,  and  His  mercy 
and  His  long-suffering  have  sway  in 
your  heart." 

Another  great  teacher  of  the  gos- 
pel who  followed  the  Savior  was  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Like  Alma  this  famed 
evangelist  had  a  dramatic  conver- 
sion. Trained  as  a  Pharisee,  Paul, 
first  called  Saul  of  Tarsus,  took  up- 
on himself  the  task  of  suppressing 
Christianity.  Doubtless  sincere  in 
his  belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
an  imposter;  and  his  followers  de- 
luded, Saul  had  gone  forth  with 
authority    to   stamp   out    the    new 
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creed.  He  had  watched  the  gentle 
Stephen  stoned  to  death;  and  had 
led  in  arresting  and  imprisoning 
others  who  dared  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Savior. 

On  the  way  to  Damascus  to  con- 
tinue these  persecutions,  Saul  was 
suddenly  stopped.  Something  akin 
to  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the 
zealot  down,  and  left  him  blind. 
Then  came  the  voice  of  the  Savior 
asking,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me?"  Saul's  answer  w^as  a 
humble  question,  "Who  art  thou. 
Lord?"  "I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  per- 
secutest," came  the  answer.  Then 
the  penitent  Pharisee  said,  "Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  do?" 

The  rest  of  the  stirring  story  is 
well  known.  Saul,  called  afterwards 
by  his  Roman  name,  Paul,  makes  a 
right-about-face  to  become  a  zeal- 
ous teacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
With  his  spiritual  eyes  opened  and 
his  physical  sight  restored,  he  be- 
comes a  stalwart  champion  of  the 
cause  he  had  spurned  and  tried  to 
destroy.  All  his  thorough  scholar- 
ship, his  boundless  energy  is  thrown 
into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
travels  far  and  wide;  endures  per- 
secution, sustains  himself  at  times 
by  the  trade  of  tentmaking.  He 
meets  the  lowly  and  the  learned.  He 
interprets  for  the  scholarly  Greeks 
in  their  center  of  culture,  Athens, 
the  unknown  God.  He  implants 
Christianity  in  the  heart  of  Rome; 
and  he  dies  a  martyr's  death. 

Fortunately  Paul  has  left  in  epis- 
tles preserved  for   us  in   the  New 
Testament  some  of  his  burning  mes- 
sages of  truth.     Many  of  his  great 
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lines  rise  to  rare  literary  quality. 
Here  are  a  few  that  have  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  he  gave 
them  utterance: 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  be- 
lieveth." 

"To  be  carnally  minded  is  death; 
but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and    peace." 

"The  spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God." 

"Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good." 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongue 
of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

"And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity:  these  three;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity." 

"If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope 
in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable." 

Paul  was  a  great  interpreter  of 
eternal  truth.  Like  Alma,  he  knew 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  gospel; 
because  he  had  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  it  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  divinely 
called  to  be  a  teacher  of  righteous- 
ness. 

Another  great  teacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, called  by  God  Himself  and  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  was  our  own 
Prophet  of  these  latter  days,  Joseph 
Smith.  In  the  study  of  the  dram- 
atic story  of  this  religious  leader, 
we  are  inclined  to  let  the  stirring 
incidents    connected  with   his   first 
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vision,  his  being  taught  by  the  angel 
Moroni,  his  translation  of  a  new 
volume  of  scripture,  his  founding 
of  a  great  church,  make  us  lose  sight 
of  the  basic  fact  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  fundamentally  a  great  teacher. 

True,  he  had  never  taken  any 
courses  in  a  teacher's  college;  his 
own  school  days  were  scant.  His 
father,  however,  had  been  a  teacher 
of  a  country  school  near  Joseph's 
birthplace  in  Vermont.  The  Smith 
fireside,  moreover,  was  a  center  of 
culture  and  of  simple  home  learn- 
ing. Yet  beyond  all  such  pioneer 
training  in  a  goodly  life  and  a  re- 
spect for  truth,  there  were  divine 
influences  that  poured  light  into 
the  mind  of  young  Joseph;  and 
kindled  the  flame  of  the  true  gospel 
in  his  vigorous  heart. 

First  of  all  he  knew  that  God 
lives,  and  that  Jesus,  His  Son,  is  a 
resurrected  being.  He  had  been  giv- 
en this  vision.  More  than  this  he 
knew  that  angels  are  real.  He  had 
been  taught  the  plan  of  life  and 
salvation  by  one  of  these  divine  be- 
ings, Moroni.  As  a  youth  of  pure 
heart  and  clear  vision,  he  had  been 
called  to  teach  the  world  the  true 
gospel  —  to  restore  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  its  simple  truth  and 
strength. 

Our  Nineteenth  Century  was  a 
time  filled  with  modern  miracles, 
due  largely  to  scientific  discovery 
and  invention.  None  of  these  mir- 
acles, however,  can  approach  in 
grandeur  and  significance  the  mir- 
acle wrought  by  the  Lord  through 
a  youthful  prophet  in  re-planting 


His  true  church — with  renewed  vi- 
tality and  clarified  vision,  back  on 
the  earth.  Considered  from  any 
viewpoint,  that  accomplishment  is 
the  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
crowded  century  of  progress. 

What  was  the  fundamental  thing 
that  brought  the  new  church  into 
being?  Truth,  impressively  re- 
vealed; impressively  taught.  Joseph 
Smith  was  an  earnest,  honest  seeker 
after  truth.  He  took  the  right  way 
to  get  it — straight  from  the  foun- 
tain head.  Once  he  discovered  di- 
vine truth,  he  kept  it  by  sharing  it. 
To  all  who  would  listen  he  taught 
with  simple  force  what  had  come 
to  him.  Nor  could  ridicule  or  per- 
secution stop  him  from  radiating  his 
message  of  light  and  truth. 

All  else  in  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith 
was  directed  towards  the  central 
purpose  of  establishing  the  gospel  in 
the  lives  of  men.  To  that  end  the 
church  was  organized.  To  that  end 
missionaries  were  sent  forth  to  pro- 
claim truth.  To  that  end  temples 
were  built.  To  that  end  new  scrip- 
tures were  published.  Primarily  the 
prophet,  like  the  Savior,  was  a  great 
teacher.  The  marvel  is  that,  with 
multiplying  duties,  soul-searching 
trials  and  tribulations,  the  prophet 
of  these  latter  days  could  leave  such 
a  heritage  of  sound  wisdom  and 
truth  for  his  people  and  the  world. 
His  inspired  words  have  been  a  light 
and  a  guide  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  masterful  work.  And  we- 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rich  fruitage  of  his  teachings  for 
the  world. 
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Discussion  and  Activities 

1.  What  are  outstanding  quali- 
ties held  in  common  by  great  teach- 
ers of  the  gospel.  Name  two  or  more 
with  illustrations. 

2.  "Religion  is  caught,  not 
taught,"  is  a  common  saying.  What 
of  truth  may  be  in  the  saying?  Why 
is  it  not  wholly  true?  Show  with 
illustrations  from  the  work  of  great 
teachers,  that  though  they  could 
inspire  others  to  religious  fervor; 
their  messages  of  truth  were  ever 
soundly  based  on  reason  and  truth. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  quote  some 
truth  left  us  in  impressive  form  by 
one  of   the  teachers  named  in   the 


foregoing  study;  as,  from  Samuel, 
"To  obey  is  better  than  to  sacrifice." 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  out- 
standing life  lessons  given  to  us 
through  Joseph  Smith?  Refer  here 
to  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  or 
to  some  of  his  sermons  for  one  brief 
quotation  that  has  impressed  you. 

5.  Recall  some  other  man  or 
woman  who,  as  a  missionary,  or 
worker  in  some  organization,  or 
school,  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  teaching  the  gospel.  Be  ready 
to  tell  briefly  of  his  or  her  methods, 
and  to  give  some  quotation  express- 
ing truth  in  a  vital  way  this  teacher 
has  left  for  you. 
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f^loneecd  of  ^ouihem    Utak  {Continued  from  page  27 A) 


gious  intolerance   trampled   liberty 
into  the  dust  of  Tennessee. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Berry  clan 
gathered  in  a  family  reunion.  They 
visited  the  grave  of  William  S.  Ber- 
ry, placed  flowers  upon  it  and  then 
proceeded  to  Grafton  to  dedicate  a 
stone  for  the  brothers  and  sister 
whose  remains  were  interred  there. 
In  that  assembly  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  was  sublime  in  its  char- 
ity and  Christlike  in  its  forgiveness. 
It  proposed  that  the  family  assem- 
bled at  the  graves  of  their  martyrs 
purge  from  their  hearts  all  bitter- 
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ness  and  desire  for  revenge  upon  all 
men,  white  or  red,  who  had  brought 
these  sorrows  and  calamities  upon 
them.  Dear  "Aunt  Vinie"  the  last 
survivor  of  William  Berry's  three 
wives,  and  the  oldest  member  in 
the  party,  arose  and  said  that  she 
believed  that  her  martyred  husband 
and  father  of  many  who  were  there, 
would  approve  that  sentiment  and 
she  would  support  it.  The  resolu- 
tion passed  and  thereby  was  revealed 
the  nobility  of  the  Berry  heart.  But 
as  for  the  guilty  ones,  they  still  are 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  mercy 
shall  never  rob  justice. 
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(For  suggestions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
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LESSONS  FOR  AUGUST 
Understanding  and  Forgiveness 

The  Prodigal  Son  Was  Forgiven 
Lesson  31.    For  August  6,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  learn  from  the  example  of  the 
prodigal  son  that  forgiveness  and 
understanding  bring  happiness  to 
ourselves  and  others. 

References: 

Bible,  Matt.  18:11-35;  John  1:1- 
1 8 ;  Luke  15:15-25;  Hurlbufs  Story 
Story  of  the  Bible,  pages  610-612; 
Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,  pages 
231-236;  Book  of  Life,  Vol.  1  page 
64. 

Suggestions: 

Decide  with  the  children  that  be- 
fore an  individual  deserves  to  be  for- 
given, he  must  not  only  express  a 
desire  to  be  forgiven,  but  must  ac- 
tually be  sorry  for  the  wrong  he  has 
done,  decide  not  to  repeat  the  of- 
fense, and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  amends  for  it.  Bring  out  with 
them  the  relief  and  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  righting  a  wrong.  Dis- 
cuss with  them  how  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  affected  both  the  son 
and  the  father. 


Elisha  Understood  and 
Forgave  His  Enemies 

Lesson  32.  For  August  13,  1944. 
Objective: 

To  discover  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  wishes  us  to  do  when  we 
feel  that  someone  has  misunder- 
stood us,  or  that  we  have  misunder- 
stood him. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones>  pages 
211-213;  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories,  pages  160-175;  Bible,  H 
Kings  4;  6:1-23;  Hurlbtit's  Story 
of  the  Bible. 

Suggestions: 

This  story  leads  directly  into  a 
discussion  of  our  present  day  prob- 
lem of  forgiveness;  i.e.,  how  shall 
American  children  regard  people  of 
Japanese  and  German  ancestry? 
The  following  experience  story 
might  prove  helpful. 

Billy  came  into  the  house  flexing 
his  muscles.  "Boy,"  he  said  "Did  I 
ever  show  that  old  Japanese,  Koji! 
I  beat  her  up  right." 

Mother  gasped,  "What  did  Koji 
ever  do  to  you  Billy?" 

"Oh,  nothing  to  me,  but  she  is 
a  Japanese,  and  I  hate  everybody 
that  is  a  Japanese.  Everyone  in  our 
country  does." 

"Come  here,  Billy,"  said  mother. 
"You  have  done  a  very  unfair  thing. 
To  begin  with,  a  gentleman  nev 
hits  a  girl.  Koji  had  nothing  to  do 
with  starting  this  war.  In  Japan 
are  some  wicked  men  who  are  the 
leaders.    They  started  the  war,  but 
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I  know  that  right  in  Japan  today 
are  mothers  and  little  boys  who  hate 
it  and  wish  it  was  over.  In  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  some  of  the  very  best 
Mormons  are  Japanese,  and  they  are 
as  loyal  to  our  country  as  you  and 
I  are.  Some  of  them  even  guard 
government  ships  and  buildings 
over  there.  Surely,  if  our  govern- 
ment and  our  church  feel  that  they 
can  depend  upon  Japanese,  you  can 
at  least  be  friendly.  I'll  tell  you  a 
magic  secret,  Billy.  It  is  one  that 
Jesus  told  to  us  all,  and  it  never  has 
failed  yet.  It  is  to  treat  others  as 
you  would  like  to  be  treated  your- 
self. Put  yourself  in  Koji's  place 
then  tomorrow  you  go  to  her  and 
treat  her  as  you  would  like  to  be 
treated." 

What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  were  in  Billy's  place?  What 
do  you  think  he  did? 

Jesus  Understood  and  Forgave 

Others 

Lesson  33.    For  August  20,  1944. 

Objective:  /  ■ 

To  discover  sittiations  in  the  life 
of  Christ  in  which  He  understood 
and  forgave. 

References'. 

Life  Lessmts  for  Little  Ones  con- 
tains the  stories  for  all  of  the  pic- 
tures. 

"The  Boy  Christ  in  the  Temple" 
Luke  2:40-52;  ]esMs  the  Christ  p. 
112-115. 

"Jesus  Blessing  Little  Children" 
Matt.  19:13-15;  Mark  10:13-16; 
Luke  18:15-17;  Jesus  the  Christy  p. 
475-476. 
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"How  Two  Sisters  Thanked 
Jesus"  Luke  10:38-42;  Jesus  the 
Christ,  432-434. 

"Five  Thousand  Guests"  Matt. 
14:13-21;  Mark  6:30-44;  Luke  9: 
10-17. 

"The  Ten  Lepers"  Luke  17:11- 
1 9 ;  Jesus  the  Christ,  470-47 1 . 

"Jesus  Calms  the  Storm"  Matt. 
8:23-27;  Mark  4:35-41;  Luke  8: 
22-26. 

"Baptism  of  Jesus"  Matt.  3 ;  Mark 
1:1-11;  Luke  3:1-22;  John  1:6-34. 

"Jesus  and  Pilate"/es«s  the  Christ, 
631-635;  John  18:28-40;  19:1-22. 

Note:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
August,  1944  has  only  four  Sun- 
days, it  is  recommended  that  Lesson 
34,  "Adults  of  the  Bible,"  be  post- 
poned until  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober. 

The  Disciple  Saul  Suffered 
AND  Learned  His  Lesson 

Lesson  35.  For  August  27,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  understand  that  happiness  a^d 
suffering  are  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  our  own  acts. 

References: 

Instructor,  June,  1942,  pp.  356- 
357;  Acts  9:1-18;  Jestts  the  Cimst, 
pages  712-716. 

Suggestions: 

Dramatization  of  this  story  would 
help  to  emphasize  the  suffering 
brought  to  Saul  because  of  his  un- 
kind acts.  Help  the  children  to 
appreciate  the  intensive  efforts  he 
made  to  make  amends  for  his 
wrongs. 
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LESSONS  FOR  AUGUST 
Understanding  and  Forgiveness 

Joseph  Understood  and 
Forgave  Fiis  Brothers 

Lesson  31.    For  August  6,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  learn  about  the  activities  of 
families  and  to  determine  how 
Heavenly  Father  wants  family  tinits 
to  act.  Understanding  and  forgive- 
ness are  attributes  of  a  noble  mind. 

References' 

Life  Lesson  for  Little  Ones,  pages 
176-178;  182-185;  Genesis  35;  37; 
43;  44;  45;  46. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Children  could  dramatize  the 
iiind  things  Joseph  did  for  his  broth- 
ers, who  had  been  unkind  to  him. 
Also  dramatize  the  family's  happy 
reunion. 

Song: 

"Forgiveness,"  Little  Stories  in 
Song. 

Jesus  Forgave  His  Unkind 

Neighbors 

Lesson  32.  For  August  13,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  teach  children  to  live  happily 
with  their  adult  neighbors  by  under- 
standing, and  by  forgiving  fatdts. 

References'. 

Lesson  development  and  story  in 
Manual;  John  8:59. 


Suggested  Activities: 

Children  could  suggest  and  dram- 
atize ways  in  which  they  show  un- 
derstanding for  their  adult  neigh- 
bors, such  as,  keeping  toys  in  their 
own  yard,  being  courteous  and 
obeying. 

Song: 

"Let's  Be  Kind  to  One  Another," 
Sunday  School  Songbook. 

Jesus  Understood  and  Forgave 
the  Nine  Ungrateful  Lepers 

Lesson  33.    For  August  20,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  learn  to  be  as  forgiving  of 
other  people's  acts  as  we  are  of  our 
own  and  to  try  to  be  as  tinderstand- 
ing  as  Jesus. 

References ; 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page 
112;  Luke  17:11-19;  Review  of 
previous  lesson  in  Manual;  Instruc- 
tor for  June  1942. 

Suggested  Activities'. 

Suggest  to  children  some  of  the 
immature  activities  of  the  younger 
children  such  as  crying,  speaking 
aloud,  showing  new  clothes  and  dis- 
turbing actions  during  sacrament. 
Have  a  discussion  about  these  things 
and  others  that  the  children  might 
mention.  Then  let  children  decide 
how  they  can  help  these  younger 
ones  to  improve  their  behavior. 
With  the  discussion  they  will  learn 
to  understand  and  forgive  as  Jesus 
did. 

Song: 

"Thank  You  I  Will  Always  Say," 
Little  Stories  in  Song. 
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Children  of  the  Bible 
Lesson  34.   For  August  27,  1944 

Ohjeciive: 

To  try  to  understand  the  children 
of  the  Bible  and  how  they  lived,  so 
the  children  will  learn  that  by  un- 
derstanding and  forgiving  others 
they  will  also  be  forgiven. 

References: 

Pictures  of  children  of  foreign 
lands,  which  also  show  their  homes 
and  clothes.  Lesson  development  in 
Manual.  A.  B.  C.  Book-of- All-Na- 
tions, price  10c,  published  by  the 
^5^orld  Syndicate  Publishing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  N.  Y.  C,  N.  Y. 
Pictures  of  children  of  the  Bible. 
Note:  This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  understanding  and 
forgiveness  of  the  nations  with 
whom  we  are  at  war.  Teach  the 
children  to  try  to  understand  why 
foreigners  are  different  from  us. 
Teach  them  to  be  kind  to  strangers 
who  are  trying  to  make  their  homes 
among  us.  Let  class  demonstrate 
things  they  can  do  to  make  strang- 
ers happy. 

Lesson  Story: 

Choose  a  picture  of  some  child 
from  the  Bible  and  be  prepared  to 
tell  the  story  that  goes  with  it;  e.g., 
"David  and  Jonathan"  or  "Hannah 
and  Samuel." 

Song: 

"Shine  On,"  Sunday  School  Song- 


f/uriem — 


(ufdem- 

Jesus  and  His  Child  Neighbors 
Lesson  32.  For  August  6,  1944. 
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Objective: 

To  discover  some  of  the  diffictd- 
ties  that  children  in  your  neighbor- 
hood have;  how  they  settle  them; 
which  ways  Jesus  and  our  Heavenly 
Father  wish  tis  to  use. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Blackboard,  chalk.  Picture  No. 
1 1 — Nursery,  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Make  a  list  and  if  possible  show 
pictures  of  the  children  in  your 
class.  By  each  name  list  their  neigh- 
bors. Designate  whether  these 
neighbors  are  children  or  adults. 
Make  a  special  effort  to  find  out 
what  opportunities  these  neighbor 
children  have  of  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  what 
activities  they  have  in  common.  Dis- 
cover if  their  relationships  are  peace- 
ful or  happy  due  to  perfect  under- 
standing or  the  opposite  because  of 
lack  of  it. 

Story: 

Jesus  as  a  child,  set  us  an  example 
of  peaceful  and  happy  relationships 
with  others.  Compare  His  actions 
with  ours. 

Jesus  Understood  Little 

Children 

Lesion  33.  For  August  13,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  discover  that  Jesus  understood 
all  children;  therefore,  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  Him. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Articles  used  in  conduct  of  Sun- 
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day  School.  Picture  No.  38,  Nur- 
sery, Kindergarten,  Primary  Set. 
Picture  No.  13,  Cradle  Roll  Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Use  acts  of  children  in  your  own 
class  during  opening  exercises  of 
Sunday  School  as  a  base  for  your 
discussion.  List  children's  reactions 
to  surroundings  and  program  pre- 
sented. Assist  older  children  to  un- 
derstand why  younger  ones  react 
as  they  do.  Plan  with  them  to  make 
conditions  more  desirable  and  pleas- 
ant for  tiny  tots  so  that  they  will 
better  understand  what  goes  on. 

Story: 

Discuss  with  the  children  the 
beautiful  picture  of  "Jesus  Blessing 
Little  Children."  The  larger  the 
picture  the  better  it  will  be  for  all. 
This  symbolizes  the  highlight  of 
Jesus'  life  in  His  expression  of  love 
and  understanding  of  little  children. 

David  Understood  His  Sheep 
AND  Lambs 

Lesson  34.  For  August  20,  1944. 

Obiective: 

To  discuss  who  created  all  of  the 
animals,  insects  and  reptiles  and  if 
our  Heavenly  Father  wants  us  to 
learn  to  understand  thern. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  animals,  birds,  and 
reptiles. 

Lesson  Development: 

Present  pictures.  Both  you  and 
your  children  tell  of  your  pets,  how 
you  care  for  them,  what  the  pets 
like  to  do,  how  they  can  tell  what 


pets  want,  how  they  talk  to  you 
and  you  to  them.  Cite  illustrations 
of  other  people  and  their  pets  and 
treatment  given. 

Story: 

David  understood  and  loved  his 
sheep  and  lambs;  so  much  so  that 
he  wrote  songs  and  poems  about 
them.  He  led  them  into  green  pas- 
tures and  to  places  where  fresh 
drinking  water  was  available.  When 
they  bleated,  he  understood  whether 
they  were  contented,  hungry  or 
frightened.  They  knew  that  he  un- 
derstood and  loved  them. 

Abe  Lincoln  and  the  Borrowed 
Book 

Lesson  35.  For  August  27,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  decide  who  should  be  punished 
for  acts,  that  we  voluntarily  per- 
form which  result  in  painful  con- 
sequences, and  how  o<ur  Heavenly 
Father  feels  when  we  suffer  and  are 
punished. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

A  damaged  or  broken  object  or 
picture  of  a  child  in  difficulty. 

Lesson  Development: 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to 
assist  the  children  in  understanding 
that  God's  laws  govern  the  xmiverse. 
"When  we  do  something  which  is 
contrary  to  these  laws  we  suffer  and 
are  punished.  After  reading  the 
manual,  substitute  or  use  those  in- 
cidents which  come  within  your 
children's  experiences. 
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"Are  you  a  college  man?" 
"Nope — a  car  ran  over  my  hat." 

HAM 

Customer:  "Why  this  soup  isn't 
fit  for  a  pig." 

Waiter:  "Hold  on  just  a  minute, 
sir,  and  I'll  bring  some  that  is." 

LAYS 

Waiter:  "Did  you  want  those  eggs 
turned  over?" 

Customer:  "Yeah,  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  They  must  be 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rorne." 

SAFETY 

Theater  Manager:  "And  why  are 
you  wearing  your  hair  over  your 
eyes? 

Vaudeville  Star:  "I  wanta  start 
this  program  off  with  a  bang!" 

IMPATIENT 

"I  saw  the  first  act,  but  not  the 
second." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  couldn't  wait  that  long.     It 
said  on  the  program — 'second  act 
two  years  later.'  " 
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PRECAUTION 

"My  gal's  so  dumb  she  won't  buy 
cold  cream  unless  it's  packed  in  dry 
ice. 

SIGNS 

The  sign  in  hotels — "Stop,  have 
you  left  anything?"  —  should  be 
changed  to:  "Stop,  have  you  any- 
thing  left?" 

STOPS 

"We  came  in  on  a  radio  train." 
"A  radio  train?" 
"Yeah,  it  stopped  every  five  min- 
utes for  a  station  announcement." 

SCOOP 

Cub:  "I've  got  a  perfect  news 
story." 

Editor:  "A  man  bite  a  dog?" 
Cub:    "No,   a  bull  threw  a  pol- 
itician." 


He  used  to  be  on  the  stage — ^it's 
the  only  way  he  can  shoot. 


cheese.  Oak  and  olive  timber,  cork,  tanning  bark  and  charcoal  flow  from 
its  forests.  But  the  summer  heat  is  torrid.  Sometimes  there  is  no  rainfall 
for  four  or  five  months.  Most  Sardinians  are  Italian,  with  an  admixture 
of  Spanish.  Remains  of  aqueducts,  baths,  Roman  temples  and  other 
ruins  remind  visitors  of  Sardinia's  history,  extending  back  to  the  Cartha- 
gians  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Until  recently,  Elder  (Major)  Clarence  E.  Neslen  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
former  Mormon  missionary  in  Germany,  was  one  of  the  three  administra- 
tors in  Sardinia  for  the  Allied  Military  Government. 

The  little  Mormon  army  chapel  in  sun-soaked  Sardinia  evinces  the 
same  thirst  among  Latter-day  Saints  today  for  the  Gospel  which  impelled 
their  pioneer  forbears,  plagued  by  mobs  and  cold  and  deserts,  to  build  and 
build  anew  houses  for  worshipping  the  Lord. — ^Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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MORMON  ARMY  CHAPEL  IN  SARDINIA 

In  Sardinia,  a  Mediterranean  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Italy  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  Vermont,  Latter-day  Saint  soldiers  at  a  B-26  Marauder 
station  recently  erected  a  chapel  which  an  Acme  Photo  news  dispatch  de- 
scribes as  "the  first  of  its  kind  in  Sardinia,  and  probably  the  only  one  in 
this  theatre  of  operations." 

With  the  help  of  Italian  bricklayers.  Mormon  servicemen  themselves 
built  the  little  stucco  chapel,  complete  with  tile  roof,  steeple,  folding 
chairs,  pump  organ,  and  rostrum.  It  accommodates  25,  the  number  of 
Mormons  at  the  bomber  base  at  latest  report. 

Members,  among  them  Elder  (Staff  Sergeant)  Alfred  K.  Knutson,  26, 
of  Driggs,  Idaho,  take  turns  at  the  pulpit.  Dark-haired  and  husky,  Elder 
Knutson,  a  native  of  Ellington,  South  Dakota,  joined  the  Church  three 
years  ago  and  has  his  membership  in  Bates  Ward,  Teton  Stake  (near  Yel- 
lowstone Park) . 

Sardinia  is  rugged  with  ore-rich  mountains.  Its  fertile  Campidano 
plain  and  valleys  produce  lemons,  oranges,  almonds,  wheat,  olive  oil  and 

— More  on  other  side 


